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Two school reports on the editor’s 
table suggest certain reflections as to 
contrasting tendencies. The first is a 
circumstantial record of the doings of 
Group VI in the City and Country 
School of New York City, made in 
coéperation with the Bureau of Educa- 
tional Experiments. The other is Sur- 
vey Bulletin, Volume III, Number 2, 
issued by the superintendent of schools 
in Bucyrus, Ohio. 

This mid-year issue of the survey is 
the second part of a three-part cycle 
which has been carried out during two 
preceding years and is being continued. 
The testing is done by the supervisory 
staff and the rating is made at the 
central office. Then through a series 
of conferences the teachers are ac- 
quainted with the scores and are as- 
sisted in shaping their programs in the 
light of them. 

During the present year tests are 
being administered in spelling, arithme- 
tic, English composition, silent reading, 
and handwriting. The results of these 
tests are set forth in modern statistical 
and graphic fashion, with comparisons 
of schools in terms of fall, mid-year, and 
standard scores. Accompanying the 


reports in each subject are succinct 
accounts of the steps which were insti- 
tuted to bring about the improvement 
that was seen to be possible and de- 
sirable. 

The record from the City and Country 
School is not less orderly. It consists 
of an itemized account arranged by 
months of all that Group VI did. In- 
stead, however, of the customary sub- 
jects, we find the headings, Play Ex- 
periences, Practical Experiences, Special 
Training, and Organization of Informa- 
tion, with sub-heads, some of which are 
familiar, like spelling, and others not, 
such as Blocks and Store. 

From the preface we learn that the 
object of the notes was to construct a 
curriculum for six-year-olds by writing 
it as it was made by the teacher and the 
pupils. The teachers made rough notes 
from day to day and then summarized 
these by months. Stories were taken 
down verbatim as told by the children. 
The work of individual pupils is often 
referred to, the pupils being designated 
by their initials. 

The account marks a considerable 
departure from conventional practices 
and is valuable as suggesting the possi- 
bility of new emphases in teaching. 
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Particularly it shows how teachers may 
follow more closely than is common the 
work of individual children. Taken by 
itself, it is inconclusive and merely paves 
the way for studies and generalizations 
which may be aided by it. Some would 
refuse to call it scientific. There are 
no graphs or tables cf statistics, it is 
true, but it does represent an effort at 
systematic gathering of facts. It tells 
not what pupils might do or ought to 
do, but what they actually did. It does 
not take the place of quantitative stud- 
ies of the kind so well presented in the 
Bucyrus report; but then neither do 
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reports of that type render such as this 
of Group VI useless. Both are needed. 

The point is that progress in educa- 
tion depends upon a happy combination 
of both qualitative and quantitative 
studies, of the carrying out of new aims 
as well as the economical realization of 
old ones. Measurements will help to 
dispel illusions; free experimentation 
will tend to keep us out of ruts. The 
greatest good will come from the har- 
monious and well-ccérdinated working 
of the two. Instead of pinning our 
faith to either alone, let us rather be 
eclectic and choose both. 


SUPERVISORY PROJECT 


JENNY LIND GREEN 


Supervisor of Grammar Grades, San Antonio, Texas 


Classified on one basis, supervisory 
projects are of two kinds: one involves 
the work of one schcol, the other 
necessitates the coéperative activity of 
a group of schools. Classified on an- 
other basis, again, roughly speaking, 
they are of two kinds: one deals with 
the outer community indirectly, the 
other deals with it directly as a plan to 
meet a specific need. The project to be 
described is a large-group civic project. 
It involved the ccéperction of twenty- 
eight grammar schools and was under- 
taken because of a community civic 
situation it hoped to remedy by direct 
action. 


I. Origin and Purpose cf the Project. 
The project had its origin in work 
done by the chi'dren immediately fol- 
lowing the flood in tkis city (San An- 
tonio) last September. At that time, 


following the lead of press, home, and 
school, they were busy emptying stand- 
ing water, sprinkling lime on damp 
ground, cleaning clothes, furniture, 
walls, yards, etc. The work made them 
eager to do something more for their city 
and led directly to the wish to make 
others see a ‘“‘Greater San Antonio.” 
They therefore undertook what they 
called the ‘Greater San Antonio Cam- 
paign.”” Its specific purpose was to 
make others interested in and apprecia- 
tive of their city and its prospects for 
development. 


II. General Plan of Campaign. 

The campaign consisted of investigat- 
ing their city and giving publicity to 
the results. The investigations were 
largely first-hand investigations and 
were made public first by talks given 
during Good English Week and, second, 
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by a magazine. The talks were given 
by children to members of their own 
classes, to other grades in the school, 
and in addition to other schools, so that 
the aspect of the campaign was both a 
school and inter-school publicity cam- 
paign. The magazine was published 
by the grammar schools as a whole and 
contained such results of their investi- 
gations as the various schools wished to 
make public and felt would be appre- 
ciated by the greatest number. The 
magazine was to be sold to pay expenses, 
and one-seventh of the total number of 
copies was to be distributed free in 
various parts of the country. 


III. Content of Investigations. 


This is illustrated by material in the 
magazine. The general nature of it is 
hinted at in the ‘‘ Word of Explanation,” 
which states: “It is an attempt to 
make children love their city as a 
greater city. It is an attempt to tell 
what is not in books, yet what makes 
us more interested in books. It is an 
attempt to make people curious about 
the things around them. It isan attempt 
to tell not what we already know but 
what we have wanted to find out. It 
is not an attempt to tell everything 
about anything, but is an attempt to 
tell just enough to make others wish to 
find out more for themselves.” 

Each school investigated what it 
believed it needed most. While each 
school worked to a large extent with 
local neighborhood problems, each also 
worked on problems of general impor- 
tance. Consequently material ranged 
all the way from, ‘‘Why Government 
Hill Is a Good Place to Build a Home,”’ 
to ‘How Our Banks Help Us.” It 
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included material which, when organ- 
ized by the organization committee of 
teachers, fell into the following groups: 
“A Bit of Interesting History,” “A 
City of Homes,” “ Health,’”’ ‘“ Recrea- 
tion,’ “‘Industry and Business,” ‘‘ Pub- 
lic Service,”’ etc. 

IV. Specific Content. 


The opening contribution indicates 
the tone of the magazine. It is a letter 
to the reader, and is as follows: 

Mother, Father, Friend, Stranger: 

This little book is for you. We want to give 
you something we love. We love our city. 
And so we have written in this little book some 
of the things we have been thinking about it. 

THE CHILDREN. 

The first department is headed, “A 
Bit of Interesting History.” It includes 
the following articles: first, a report by 
a group of children describing their 
visit to our local missions, stating the 
history of the missions as the guide told 
it to them, together with their own 
personal comments; second, an invita- 
tion to tourists living in states border- 
ing on the Old Spanish Trail which 
connects the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards and passes through San Antonio. 
The opening sentence indicates the 
nature of the invitation: 

‘To you whose homes border the 
Old Spanish Trail and to you who live 
within close range of this ocean-to- 
ocean highway, we, the young citizens 
of San Antonio, extend to you a hearty 
welcome to visit the historic city at the 
heart of the trail. We acknowledge 
your attractions and invite you to see 
ours.” 

Then follows an acknowledgment of 
the attractions of each city along the 
trail, together with the offering of our 
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own city. A third article in this de- 
partment is intended to serve as a guide- 
book to tourists along the Trail. The 
information was collected by the chil- 
dren by means of letters written to the 
various centers, from railroad guides, 
etc. A cut of the stagecoach trail to 
the Pacific as it was in 1840 and the 
present Spanish Trail, a poem, ‘‘The 
O. S. T.,”" a child’s map of all trails to 
San Antonio, and an article on the 
Pastores, complete this section. The 
Pastores Christmas celebration, pecul- 
iar to this part of the country, is inter- 
woven with our romantic history. 

The department having to do with 
homes opens with the statement: ‘‘One 
of the most beautiful things in the world 
is a city of people. The next most 
beautiful thing in all the world is a city 
of homes.”’ This is followed by a creed 
for the home-builder and a creed for the 
renter. Another article sets forth the 
nature of our city as a home city, rea- 
sons for it, how our homes are adapted 
to our climate, where the materials for 
building them come from, costs, and 
practical advice to home-makers. 

An article headed, ‘‘Home-Makers 
Are Law-Makers and Inspectors of 
Food,” is intended to make people feel 
that no matter how much the state and 
city do to make pure food and cleanli- 
ness possible, it is after all finally in the 
hands of the home-maker to carry on 
the good work or drop it. A letter 
from a seventh grade class of one of the 
schools, written to the Real Estate 
Board of the city, details their plans for 
the year to win the loving cup for having 
the most attractive school home in the 
city. A market calendar helps the 
housewife know what fruits and vegeta- 
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bles are available each month of the 
year. It is made up of a study of 
grocery stores, fruit markets, market 
reports, and returns from letters ‘of in- 
quiry. A comparison of San Antonio 
market prices with prices in the East 
accompanies the market calendar. 
This department closes with recipes for 
preparing delectable dishes from prod- 
ucts that are typically San Antonian. 
The department called ‘‘ Industry and 
Business’’ opens with general editorials. 
One describes San Antonio as a center, 
picturing graphically her relation to 
sections producing raw materials. ‘“‘If 
I drew lines leading from the sections 
having truck gardens to San Antonio, 
our city would look like a hub with 
many spokes, leading in every direction. 
If I wrote on that map the names of all 
the vegetables produced in these truck 
gardens, the map would have to be very 
large indeed, for the list would need to 
include the following.’’ The article 
proceeds to build up the map until the 
city is seen as a center of territory pro- 
ducing raw stuffs for more than one 
hundred and sixty San’Antonio manu- 
factures. Articles having to do with 
San Antonio as a gateway to Mexico, a 
summary of our foreign trade relations, 
our irrigation projects and their prom- 
ise, and descriptions of manufactur- 
ing processes as the children saw them 
on their tours of personal inspection, 
constitute a large part of the depart- 
ment. Two stories grouped with the 
foregoing are human interest stories 
connected with our industries. One is, 
“What I Saw in a Bowl of Chili on a 
Cold Night.”” The other is the result 
of a personal.interview with a vender of 
Mexican candies. The latter begins, 
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‘“**Dulces, dulces para vender! Cinco 
centavos,’ was the greeting I received 
from an old Mexican man each morning 
on my way to school. One morning as 
I was buying some candy, I asked him 
his history and this is what he told me.” 
There follows the story of his life as told 
by the vender. These venders, found 
on nearly every street corner, though 
conducting trade independently are an 
industrial asset to the city. * 

“The Sweetest Thing in Town and 
The Next Sweetest Thing in Town,” 
introduce the reader to our candy 
manufactures and the great Uvalde 
honey-producing section. Articles con- 
cerning meat-packing, drug manufac- 
tures, iron and steel, mattresses, mac- 
aroni, Fuller’s earth, and others are 
included. A lengthy article, the result 
of considerable research and experiment, 
gives detailed advice to the prospective 
investor in pecan orchards. It advises 
kinds to select and why, selection and 
care of graft twigs, how to graft, care of 
orchards, a discussion of pecan-tree 
pests, how to handle the crop without 
injuring the trees, what market condi- 
tions for pecans are at present, and how 
to grade the nuts and pack them for 
shipment. 

“Banks Help Us”’ is a lengthy article 
written from a personal standpoint, and 
undertakes to tell why and how banks 
guard money to the advantage of the 
depositors. It includes a simple story 
of why money is precious, how we have 
developed our present money, why it 
sometimes depreciates, some advice to 
would-be depositors, and closes with a 
bit of interesting history concerning the 
effect of the Federal Reserve Bank 
system on San Antonio banks. A graph 
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shows increase in banking deposits here 
over a twenty-year period. 

Other graphs show building permits, 
increase in telephones, population, etc. 
A reporter writes a description of his 
impression of our market square in the 
early morning. The section closes with 
an article describing San Antonio as a 
city of conventions and undertakes to 
account for it. 

The department called “Health” 
opens with a black and white graphic 
presentation of Sanitary San Antonio as 
the center to which all health roads 
converge. The roads are named: 
Fresh Air, Garbage Department, etc. 
“What Makes a City Sanitary,” a de- 
scription of San Antonio’s department 
of sanitation and its work, an editorial 
on “Health in San Antonio,” and 
articles on ‘‘The People Who Handle 
Your Food Guard Your Health” and 
“Our Water Supply’’ complete the 
department. 

The section on ‘‘Recreation”’ in- 
cludes reports of visits made to the 
parks of the city, our drives, etc. “A 
Day of Sports in Our Favorite Parks,” 
‘Outdoor Sports,” ‘‘ The Alpine Drive,” 
“Good Roads and Scenery,” ‘Our 
Army Camps,” indicate the nature of 
the articles. A description of a bird 
most characteristic of this section and 
articles on ‘‘ Foreign Lands at Home,” 
“Curios for the Curious,’”’ and “Little 
Mexico,”’ make up the remainder of the 
section. 

Our climate as an attraction is dis- 
cussed in a letter to Mr. Tourist, also 
in a prose poem by a Mexican boy in 
which he describes our autumn, thus: 

“Today is a beautiful autumn day. 
It is in the middle of October. The 
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weather is just fine. But there comes a 
cold wind that makes the leaves go 
away from the trees to sleep on the 
ground. Birds are singing on the corona 
vines, but most of them have gone 
South. 

“On such a day as this I would like 
to be in a cotton field where all the 
cotton has been picked and the cows 
are eating the stalks up. Or I wish to 
be on the edge of a river where tall 
trees with long branches are sending 
down their nuts. How good it would 
be if I could only be ina place like that.” 

A climate calendar in poetry is 
written for tourists. It tells climate 
both for San Antonio and for “As 
North You Go” by describing what is 
to be seen and done during the various 
months. 

An article on our fire department, 
what constitutes it and its service, 
together with a picture taken by the 
children showing them drilling, an 
article about San Antonio as a music 
center, and a San Antonio girl’s creed, 
closed the magazine. 

The magazine consisted of forty-six 
pages, ten and a half inches by fourteen 
inches, with three-quarter inch margins, 
and twelve-point type. This size of 
type made it very readable for children. 


V. General Method of Work. 


Briefly, each school, each group in 
each school, and to a large extent each 
child in each group selected what 
seemed to fit the special need. Some- 
times a report was the work of a single 
child, but checked or assisted by others; 
sometimes it was the work of several 
grades. . 
No meeting or organized effort of any 
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sort directed or discussed the progress 
of the work until twenty-two schools 
had become involved in it in some way. 
The work spread informally from school 
toschool. Then when time seemed ripe 
for it, a teachers’ committee was organ- 
ized. It consisted of one teacher from 
each school, selected by the supervisor. 
The principals were also invited to send 
an additional teacher if they wished. 
In some cases English teachers were 
selected, in some cases teachers of 
geography, history, mathematics, or 
hygiene, depending upon what that 
special school needed to work on, was 
working on, and also on the peculiar 
readiness of the individual for that 
work. Readiness in this sense did 
not always mean that the teacher knew 
just what she was going to do. There 
was some informal discussion by the 
teachers of work done, plans, etc. The 
large committee selected smaller com- 
mittees —one to organize material for 
the magazine when it should be pre- 
sented, another to receive from each 
school its tentative program for Good 
English Week talks on the campaign, 
another to help share the responsibility 
for selecting from the cover designs sub- 
mitted by the children the cover to be 
used for the magazine, another to 
make advertising, financial, and distrib- 
uting arrangements for the magazine. 
Direction, a systematic outline as to 
what each school should do, was delib- 
erately avoided —the aim being de- 
velopment, not direction. Consequent- 
ly, teachers and schools as a whole 
varied considerably in the time at which 
they entered the campaign. Presuma- 
bly they entered when interest and 
ability enabled them to care to ask and 
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help themselves. Some did not enter 
at all. The conclusion probably is that 
the supervisor failed to get all her 
teachers to the point at which of their 
own free will they would investigate the 
matter. It would seem, however, that 
individual variation would account for 
the fact that some teachers did not 
work on that particular project. There 
may also have been other reasons. 


VI. Extra Supervisory Helps. 


An extra supervisory measure was the 
inclusion of questions relating to the 
content of the articles in the magazine. 
No questions were included which were 
not being raised and discussed by some 
group of children, though there is proba- 
bly no good reason why others might 
not have been included also. These 
questions were placed following ‘the 
articles to which they related. They 
were included to help children who read 
articles they themselves did not help 
prepare, and to suggest what some 
other children had thought about in 
following up their research for the 
magazine. They were also intended to 
help teachers to a more solid footing in 
appreciating the questions which arise 
from an enjoyable inspection of what is 
around us, and a feeling of their relation 
to the course of study. The questions 
appeared after not more than fifty per 
cent of the articles, thus leaving some- 
thing to the initiative of teachers who 
read the articles their classes did not 
prepare. An effort was made also to 
omit questions where there might be a 
tendency on the part of the average 
home reader to lay down the magazine. 
The children’s effort was directed toward 
a type of information that would be 
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read, and the policy was to see that 
nothing else in the magazine interfered 
with this. 

The questions cover a fair range of 
interests and while some are very simple 
others are more complex, the effort be- 
ing to catch as many readers as possible 
by means of some questions, for home 
readers as well as the children have 
inquisitive natures. The nature of the 
questions may be illustrated by the 
following extracts: 

An article described a visit to curio 
stores, particularly the Japanese and 
Chinese. Questions following it are: 
How much does a visit to these stores 
make you know about the way these 
people live and work? How do the 
goods in the Japanese and Chinese 
stores differ? How do you account 
for it? What are our trade relations 
with these countries? Why? How do 
you account for the increase in the last 
ten years? A cartoon appeared re- 
cently in our magazine, showing a pic- 
ture of a foreigner. Below the picture 
was the line, ‘‘All dressed up and no- 
where to go.’”’ To what country did 
that foreigner belong? Why were those 
words below the picture? 

Following a description of iron manu- 
factures in our city are these questions: 
Where does the iron for that steel come 
from? Why do we buy it from that 
section of the country? Look at a big 
building in process of construction, such 
as the building on Street. What 
uses for iron and steel products will 
they meet before it is completed? What 
inventions have been made possible be- 
cause of iron and steel manufactures? 
What is the outlook for the expansion 
of such manufactures in San Antonio? 
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Following an article on cotton cloth: 
Some things I can’t help thinking. We 
raise much cotton in this section and 
have for years. Why have we just 
begun to open cotton factories? Who 
has been doing our cotton manufactur- 
ing? Why? What is the outlook here 
for more cotton factories? 

An article beginning: ‘‘Some is thick 
and some is thin; some is long and some 
is short; some is red and some is green, 
and I’ve even seen it striped. Guess!”’ 
— continues, “I'll tell you this much 
about it. They get most of the mate- 
rial for it from Sugar Land, Texas,’’ and 
then proceeds to describe processes in 
candy making. The article is followed 
by these comments and 
‘‘T’m so glad there isa Sugar Land. I 
wonder where it is. Are there any be- 
sides the one in Texas? Where? How 
do they differ? I wonder how sugars 
are made. Perhaps you would like to 
make some. For what are the different 
sugars used? Mother can tell you 
about this. What other countries help 
supply sugar for ‘The Sweetest Thing?’”’ 

Other extra supervisory helps were 
the personal letters sent to principals 
and teachers early in the year following 
the clean-up work. These asked for 
suggestions as to the best way in which 
to meet the children’s demands for 
something else they could do to help 
their city, and asked if they cared to 
take the matter up with the children 
and see what they wished to do. No 
special attempt has been made to 
describe the general work of supervision 
in such a project. It is too lengthy a 
process. 

Another supervisory help was the 
personal letter of Dr. Rhodes, the city 


questions: 
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superintendent of schools. This per- 
sonal letter to the children was in- 
cluded in the magazine. It was a 
message concerning their work on the 
campaign and was written from the 
standpoint of a fellow campaigner. 


VII. General Results. 


These are discussed under the follow- 
ing headings: Leads into other activity, 
data on extent of campaign, and general 
results in teaching ability. The three 
are not, however, so entirely separate as 
the headings would seem to indicate. 

A. Leads into other activity. 

1. Hygiene clubs have been organized 
for active work to make homes which 
keep us healthy. 

2. Home clubs have been organized 
to help us enjoy our home _ hours. 
Some of the sub-projects involved are: 
research to compile dinner jokes, games 
to be played on rainy days and after 
dinner. Home helps, such as caring 
for pets, caring for room, beautifying, 
repairing, are a part of the work. 

3. The Old Spanish Trail Association, 
after reading the magazine, sent a letter 
asking if we would be interested in com- 
peting for a picture of some historical 
spot by doing some research work 
which would interest people in the Old 
Spanish Trail. This may develop into 
some valuable projects. 

4. Some schools are using local nat- 
ural and industrial features as art 
studies. 

5. The research resulting in articles 
led to worth-while problems in hygiene, 
history, mathematics, geography, and 
English. 

The results have come to me without 
effort to ascertain them. 
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VIII. Data on Extent of Campaign as 

a Measure of Results. 

Twenty-eight schools co6perated in 
the Good English publicity campaign. 

Twenty-eight schools codperated to 
produce the magazine. All of the 32 
grammar schools codperated in teachers’ 
committees, but only 28 contributed by 
active teaching. Between seven and 
eight thousand children worked on the 
campaign. 

Classes were selected at random to 
obtain general data on the thoroughness 
of the campaign. We wished to know 
if they were interested in their city as a 
result, were more wide-awake, and if 
what they found out went to their people 
and constituted to any extent a home 
campaign for their city. Eight hun- 
dred and twenty grammar grade chil- 
dren responded as follows: 


Discussed the campaign at home....... 98% 
Discussed their own work and what they 

AMMAN So. S55 giv eo siete eee 94% 
Learned what they had not known 

7S ie en ence ee Sen ee 98% 
Learned since the campaign something 

about their city which they were 

ready to tell, and believed they might 

not have noticed but for the campaign 94% 


Two hundred and twelve children 
who did not work in the campaign 
were selected from the same schools as 
the 820 workers. Of these groups, no 
children recalled discussing at home any 
matters pertaining to their city during 
the three months’ campaign. Less 
than fifteen per cent recalled having 
found out anything they remembered 
about it during those months. 

This very incomplete data seemed to 
indicate that children working on the 
magazine became interested in their 
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city more than those who did not, that 
they discussed it at home, and that they 
noticed matters pertaining to it more 
than children who did not do that work. 
Further testing was not planned be- 
cause any codperative project should 
leave those involved more coéperative 
than before, and since this was one of 
the first of the sort, we had the feeling 
that further testing might well be done 
when teachers and children wished to 
do it themselves, even if it meant less 
definiteness of knowledge about detailed 
results. For the same reason, results of 
increased teaching efficiency will be 
noted as teachers themselves seem 
ready and anxious to take up the 
matter. 

The problems developed by the teach- 
ers in the course of this work were made 
the basis of discussion during teachers’ 
This request came from a 
number of the teachers and those who 
presented their plans likewise took the 
initiative in organizing their material so 
it could be presented briefly, and in 
collecting tangible results of it — papers, 
graphs, charts, collections, etc.—to 
show the other teachers. Some of this 
material had to do with English, — 
the work of getting results from an in- 
terview, organizing an article, writing a 
beginning that would make the reader 
wish to read the article through to 
the end, and writing interesting head- 
lines, together with the problems of 
choice of word, sentence structure, 
paragraphing, etc. Some of it had to 
do with hygiene, some related to Texas 
history, some to commercial geography, 
and so on. 

The project, therefore, was not an 
end in itself, but a beginning. 


meetings. 











A VOCABULARY AND PHRASE STUDY FOR THE FIRST GRADE 


MyrtTLeE L. KAUFMANN 


Elementary Supervisor, Logansport, Indiana 


I. The Need of Definite Requirements in 
First Grade. 


In any department of teaching, eff- 
ciency depends first of all upon the di- 
rection of emphasis, and second, upon 
the method of procedure. It is there- 
fore of great importance that well-con- 
sidered specific requirements be deter- 
mined upon. Perhaps the first grade 
reading has suffered more than any 
other portion of the elementary field for 
want of such direction, and this despite 
the fact that for years beginning read- 
ing has received much emphasis upon 
method, both professional and commer- 
cial. 

Now that every department of study 
looks to the results of standardized 
tests for guidance in the direction of 
teaching effort, we might expect begin- 
ning reading to get some help from this 
quarter. But again, we find the first 
grade reading almost entirely neglected. 
Those tests which may be used before 
the end of the first year are based 
largely upon vocabulary, and this with- 
out consideration of the particular vo- 
cabulary which has been acquired by 
the pupils. In those schools which con- 
sider a very early application of phonics 
detrimental to the formation of good 
reading habits, the primer class child 
does not have fair advantage in any 
test except one based upon the vocabu- 
lary studied. Hence from the stand- 
point of efficient teaching and also from 
the standpoint of satisfactory testing, it 
is necessary to determine what the 
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teacher should teach to the point of 
mastery. 

Since the teacher of first-year reading 
faces the entire field of the subject, it is 
very important that she be wisely se- 
lective as to what should be mastered 
first. Certainly it should be that vo- 
cabulary of which the child can make 
the greatest immediate use, viz., the 
words most recurrent in his reading 
from the very beginning. Granted that 
the pupils are to be given content mate- 
rial to read, that emphasis is to be fo- 
cused upon thought, and that some 
silent reading is to be taught from the 
outset, it still remains necessary to de- 
vote some time each day to the mastery 
of the mechanics. This brings us to a 
study of words, even though we keep 
them in their phrase settings so far as 
possible. 


II. A Vocabulary Study of a Series of 
Basal Readers. 


It is commonly known that no word 
is taught once for all time. Before a 
word is really known, it must be met in 
context a sufficient number of times to 
become fixed. Hence time spent in drill 
upon many words which are not fre- 
quently recurring is largely wasted. 
For the purpose of directing the drill ef- 
forts of the primary teachers, and also 
for the purpose of ascertaining the 
classes in which these words may be 
drilled upon most economically, a vo- 
cabulary study was made of the Wins- 
ton Primer and the Winston First 
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Reader,! these being the books in use in 
the school system with which we are 
concerned. Besides noting the fre- 
quency with which a word is used in 
each of these books, account was taken 
of whether or not the word occurs in 
more than one story in the book in 
which it is used. Next, a comparison 
was made between these findings and 
the frequency recorded for each of these 
words in the study which Mr. J. L. 
Packer made of ten first readers.? 

Let us consider a few illustrative 
words. After occurs eleven times in the 
Winston Primer, nine times in the First 
Reader, and in Mr. Packer’s study is re- 
ported as occurring a total of forty 
times in seven of the ten first readers on 
which he based his study. Surely, then, 
if a primer class is taught the word after 
there is some assurance that the word 
will be met sufficiently often in the 
primer and in the books following to 
justify the effort put upon it. The word, 
all occurs three times in the Winston 
Primer, fifteen times in the Winston 
First Reader, and is found in all ten of 
the first readers on which Mr. Packer 
reports, with a total frequency of 380. 
This word, then, may be more appro- 
priately taught in the first reader class 
than in the primer class, and this de- 
spite the fact that it is a shorter word 
than after, apparently an easy word, 
and a word to which a number of other 
words bear phonetic similarity. Car- 
rying illustrations a bit further, we find 
the word at but once in the primer and 
hence will not select it for mastery at 
that time. The word bear is used 
twenty-three times in the primer, and is 
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limited in its use to only one of the sto- 
ries; it is not found in the first reader, 
and occurs in but three of the first read- 
ers in Mr. Packer’s study. Hence, it is 
sufficient for the pupils to know it as 
they meet it in the one story, and it is 
not necessary that they learn it to the 
point of absolute mastery at this time. 

Clearly, if we are to proceed on the 
basis of need rather than on the basis of 
opinion, we should depend upon such a 
study, with the result that there should 
be an elimination of waste and an assur- 
ance that children will retain more of 
what is taught. 

We would not be understood as desir- 
ing to organize reading or reading mate- 
rial about a vocabulary. Rather the 
former determines the latter. Conse- 
quently, we expect a content primer or 
reader to contain some words occurring 
but a few times. Many such words are 
easily absorbed in phrases or recognized 
from context. Hence, the fact that a 
word appears but once is no indication 
that it necessarily offers difficulty when 
itis met. Then, too, some words are so 
easily recognized that though peculiar 
to a story they offer less difficulty than 
others more commonly used. For exam- 
ple, the word gingerbread occurs thirty 
times in the Winston Primer, and in 
only the one story. Yet it offers no dif- 
ficulty to children. 

After making a tabulation of frequen- 
cies, it was necessary to determine what 
frequency justifies the selection of a 
word for mastery. As an arbitrary basis 
it was decided to select approximately a 
hundred words from each list. With 
this in mind, it was found that a word 


1 The vocabulary study was made by the writer with the assistance of Miss Marguerite DeLano, of Springfield, Illinois. 


? Twentieth Year Book, N.S. S. E., Part II, Chapter IX. 
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appearing as many as four times in the 
primer, not limited to use in one story 
and met again in the first reader, might 
be marked for mastery in the primer 
class. The first reader words selected 
are those which appear as often as three 
times in the first reader and which are 
also reported as occurring in five or 
more of the first readers used in the 
study made by Mr. Packer. 

A few words were selected because a 
closely related word is selected. To 
take an example from the primer list, 
while teaching jump it seems justifiable 
to teach jumped, though the latter ap- 
pears but three times. Likewise, in the 
first reader, while teaching Oh it is a 
simple thing to teach the form QO, 
though the latter occurs but twice in 
that book. 

An illustrative portion of the vocabu- 
lary study is given and will probably 
furnish some unexpected findings in re- 
gard to the relative importance of some 
of the words listed. The number in the 
first column indicates the frequency 
with which a word occurs in the primer. 
The number in the second column indi- 
cates the frequency with which a word 
occurs in the first reader. The numbers 
in the third column are taken from the 
study by Packer. The first number in- 
dicates the number of times the word 
occurs in all of the ten first readers on 
which his report was made; the second 
number indicates the number of those 
readers in which he finds the words oc- 
curring. 

The check mark x placed before a 
word indicates that it is selected for 
mastery in the primer class if the check 
is in the primer column, or in the first 
reader class if the check is in the first 
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| | peti 
| | WINSTON | peti TEN FIRsT 
PRIMER : READERS 
| READER 

| | 

O 

| of zs 17. | 707—10 
off I — 55— 7 
Oh 2 eK 170— 8 | 
old X 37 33 231— 9 
on X 30 34 Sol -—— 10 
once 3 x 12 S— 7 | 
one x Q 19 375° 30 
opened I x 9 I1— 6 
or I 83— 9 
Ouf z° 
out 10 25 251— 9 
over 21% 10 149— 9 
Ox 1* 14— I 
O x 2* | 4g2— 5 
only I | s3— 7 
onions I 
open x 10 37 6 
other I 45— 6 
our xX 5 161— 9 

















reader column. The sign * after a figure 
indicates that the word occurs in only 
one story in the book indicated at the 
head of the column. 


III. A Phrase Study. 


But our study can not close here, lest 
we leave it with an emphasis upon 
words.as such. Since we hold that for 
the sake of good reading habits it is nec- 
essary to emphasize the phrase from the 
outset, this vocabulary study became 
the basis of a phrase study. 

A thorough search of the two text- 
books with constant reference to the vo- 
cabulary study gave us a knowledge of 
those phrases on which drill should be 
focused. All phrases which contained 
only such words as had been selected 
for mastery were listed. Hence in the 
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WINSTON PRIMER 
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WINSTON First READER 











| Pace | CarD NUMBER 
2 r.. 3 She called 
3 r..3 Who will help me 
r 3 Not I 
r. 4 Said the cat 
P: § Said the pig 
P: 6 Then I will 
r. 2 And she did 
4 Pr. 8 Then I will cut 
8 P. 9 The cat said 
P. 10 I will 
P. 4% The pig said 
9 P:.42 You would not 
P23 You shall not 
P. 14 Shall eat 
ie |. And they did 

















PAGE | CARD NUMBER 
2 I One day 
2 was going 
3 On the way 
4 into a bag 
3 - rapped on the door 
6 opened the door 
4 7 I am going 
8 leave my bag 
9 Yes, you may 
10 Do not open 
5 II the fox had gone 
12 what is | 
| 13 in this bag 
14 I will see 
15 So she opened 














WINsTON First READER — REVIEW 
(Words mastered in connection with the primer 
and reviewed in new phrase settings when they 
occur in the first reader.) 














| PaGE| Carp NUMBER 
| 
2 R. I he caught 
R. 3 He put 
x: 3 Then he went on 
3 R. 4 came to a house 
a. & A woman came 
4 R. 6 May I 
x 7 The woman said 
5 x. & out flew 
6 R. 9 flew out 
| 7 R. 10 Then give me 
R. 11 and put him 
8 R. 12 Soon the fox 
I2 R. 13 Soon he saw 
R. 14 A little boy 
R. 15 got away 














primer group we list the phrases “said 
the cat”’ and “said the pig,’”’ but not 
“said the goose,” since the word goose is 
not met sufficiently often to justify 
thorough drill upon it at this time. 


Following the same plan, in the first 
reader we listed phrases containing new 
words to be mastered. Also we made a 
separate list of words mastered in the 
primer class but appearing in new 
phrase arrangement when met in the 
first reader. 

As an outcome of this phrase study 
we have a list of 159 phrases to be 
learned in connection with the primer 
work; 98 phrases make their initial ap- 
pearance in the first reader, but offer no 
new vocabulary; each of 241 first reader 
phrases contains one or more words se- 
lected for mastery in connection with 
the first reader work. This complete 
group of 499 phrases, comprising a vo- 
cabulary of 111 words from the primer 
and 124 words from the first reader, of- 
fers minimum requirements as a work- 
ing basis in teaching and gives a practi- 
cal vocabulary on which to test pupils 
for promotion and for grouping. 

Illustrative phrases here given indi- 
cate the type of phrases which are se- 
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lected for intensive drill. All have been 
printed on cards and numbered for the 
convenience of the teacher. 

Such definite requirements make it 
possible for each teacher to do individ- 
ual work, keeping a record of the cards 
recognized by each pupil. The report 
also indicates which phrases offer great- 
est difficulty. This definite record can 
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be handed to the teacher receiving a 
child at promotion time or upon transfer. 
Thus the individual can be taught what 
he has not yet learned and no time 
need be wasted in “trying out”’ a class. 
This is especially important in the 
case of young pupils whose reticence in 
the presence of a new teacher may place 
them at a disadvantage for some time. 


THE TEACHING OF SILENT READING 
W. F. TIpYMAN 


Head of Department of Education and Director of Training School, Farmville, Virginia 


I. Values in Reading. 

Like other school activities the value 
of reading is judged by the extent to 
which it contributes to living—not liv- 
ing in the narrow vocational sense, but 
living in its fullness, richness, complete- 
ness. The life of the child in and out 
of school, as well as adult life, should be 
considered. We may well ask, ‘What 
are the demands of life upon reading?”’ 
Or more specifically, ‘‘ What attitudes, 
what habits, what knowledge, and what 
skill should the well-trained reader 
possess?” 

The best readers love to read and 
show good taste in the selection of read- 
ing material; they read silently, rapidly, 
and accurately, and they are oblivious 
of the printed page. 

Are children dragged to the reading 
lesson, or led? Does the teacher spend 
the time in urging children, or in guiding 
them? Do children lay the book aside 
with regret or disgust? Have they 
learned to love reading or to hate it? 
Have they formed the “reading habit,”’ 
or the habit of avoiding reading? This 


is the ultimate test of the work of the 


school. Unless children learn to enjoy 
reading and, by choice, go to books for 
pleasure and information, the primary 
purpose of the reading work has not 
been accomplished. 

The second value is complementary 
to the first. It is not enough that a 
child should learn to love to read. He 
must learn what to read as well. With 
love for reading may go a perverted 
taste for the cheap, sensational litera- 
ture of the street. The object of the 
school is to cultivate a taste for better 
things. Stevenson, Scott, Cooper, Al- 
cott, Dana, and a host of other authors 
provide a mine of material which, if 
given a chance, will enthrall the minds 
and fire the imaginations of boys and 
girls without leaving unwholesome 
images and ideas. Good taste is shown 
in the breadth as well as in the depth 
of reading; therefore, children should 
come to know and appreciate history, 
biography, and poetry, as well as fiction. 

Since the invention of printing and the 
widespread circulation of reading mate- 
rial, the practical need for oral reading 
has greatly diminished. Yet the oral 
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reading methods fixed in school practice 
centuries ago still dominate school 
practice to a large extent. Probably 
98 per cent of the reading that adults do 
in life is reading to oneself, or silent 
reading. As compared with the silent 
reading of the daily paper, business 
correspondence, books, etc., which is an 
important part of the life of every edu- 
cated adult, there are a few isolated 
instances of oral reading, as in the case 
of a friendly letter or a paragraph from 
the newspaper. Outside the work of 
teachers, preachers, and lawyers, oral 
reading is an art that is little needed 
and little used. Yet the school still 
spends a very large proportion of its 
time in teaching the technique of oral 
reading. The development of good 
silent reading habits is frequently left 
to chance or to incidental instruction in 
connection with other subjects, with the 
apparent assumption that the child who 
learns to read well orally will of neces- 
sity learn how to read well silently. 
The truth is that children have to be 
taught how to read silently as well as 
orally, and that overemphasis or un- 
timely emphasis upon oral reading may 
seriously interfere with the develop- 
ment of proper silent reading habits. 
Much practice in oral reading must be 
justified largely by the training it gives 
in the elements of oral expression, such 
as pronunciation, enunciation, inflec- 
tion, phrasing, and quality of voice. 
It seems reasonable that this training 
should be gained chiefly in situations in 
which oral language is naturally used, 
namely, oral composition. 

In addition to the principles of ready 
and accurate thought-getting common 
to all kinds of reading, instruction may 
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distinguish the peculiarities of the proc- 
ess as applied to the story, history text, 
arithmetic problem, poem, encyclopedia, 
dictionary, and newspaper. The de- 
tails of the process will vary also with 
the purpose of the reader. Such pur- 
poses as getting the gist of the selection, 
finding a particular fact, fixing a series 
of facts in mind, and picking out main 
thoughts will call for special variations 
in procedure. 

Finally, the good reader is unmindful 
of the printed page. Words are merely 
windows to thought, and he thinks best 
who is least conscious of the reading 
process. 

The importance of reading in school 
and in life outside the school is taken 
for granted. Reading is an indispensa- 
ble tool in acquiring knowledge, and it 
is probably unequalled as a source of 
harmless enjoyment. The develop- 
ment of good reading habits adds im- 
measurably to one’s practical equip- 
ment and possibilities for pleasure. 

As a school problem, the teaching of 
reading depends upon the selection of 
good reading material and presenting 
this in such a way as to arouse the 
child’s interest and to develop economi- 
cal and effective reading habits. The 
experience of teachers and the scientific 
studies of the complex problems in- 
volved will in time show us how to do 
this. At present there are many gaps 
in our knowledge; we must proceed 
cautiously and haltingly, but withal 
courageously. 

The primary purpose of this article is 
to stimulate thought and experimenta- 
tion with the teaching of silent reading 
by presenting concrete and workable 
suggestions for conducting the work. 
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These, we believe, are consistent with 
established facts, and practically all of 
them have been used in the classroom. 
The teacher should accept these sugges- 
tions tentatively, and changes should be 
made as experimentation throws further 
light upon the many problems involved, 
and as classroom experience dictates. 


II. Kinds of Reading. 


The reading of children and adults 
may be divided roughly into three 
classes: studious or purposeful reading, 
consultative reading, and cursory read- 
ing or reading for pleasure. Reading of 
the first class is such as is done by the 
physician in looking up a medical case, 
a merchant in studying market reports, 
a teacher in consulting Bagley’s Class- 
room Management, a pupil in reading 
history, geography, or Washington’s 
Farewell Address. Reading of this sort 
is usually directed toward getting useful 
information; it is seldom an end in itself. 
It is often called “‘study.” 

Consultative reading is similar in 
purpose to studious reading, but is 
directed primarily toward finding a 
particular fact in a mass of related 
material; for example, consulting a 
dictionary or encyclopedia. The habits 
to be formed are those of rapidly 
sifting a large amount of matter, and 
isolating the desired fact. 

Cursory reading is the kind of reading 
that is done by children and adults in 
their leisure hours. Its primary pur- 
pose is pleasure, and it includes much 
of the reading of books, newspapers, and 
magazines. 

III. Reading Material. 


Securing an adequate supply of ap- 
propriate material is one of the prob- 
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lems that emphasis upon silent reading 
raises. Itis not unusual for the children 
to cover as much ground in one grade 
as they formerly covered throughout 
the elementary school course when 
every selection was read aloud. In- 
stead of three sets of readers per grade, 
the school can easily use twelve sets per 
grade. The purpose of the common 
text is for class study, in which study 
habits are developed; and types of 
literature, authors, and the like, are 
introduced. The bulk of the work in 
reading, as far as quantity is concerned, 
is done by children independently, in 
gathering information, fixing interests, 
and applying habits begun in class study. 
With limited funds the teacher can 
reduce the number of class copies and 
invest a part of her money in single 
copies of books. A set of miscellaneous 
texts will give as many books as there 
are members in the class; and if the 
school is entirely without funds, the 
children may buy these instead of or in 
addition to the common text. In addi- 
tion, children can bring books from 
home, grade libraries may be built up, 
and advantage may be taken of facili- 
ties offered by local and state libraries 
for the loaning of sets of books. 

In order to develop breadth of taste 
and interest it is well to include in the 
grade lists a variety of selections. 
Stories, biographies, history, poetry, 
drama, addresses, editorials, and im- 
portant news and informational items 
should find their places in the reading 
class sooner or later. The approach 
may be made through the simpler and 
more appealing types, but the child 
should not suffer an arrest of develop- 
ment in the story. Following the in- 
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troduction of a new type through class 
study, supplementary books should be 
provided, and the children should be 
encouraged to read them. The mate- 
rial obviously should be such as appeals, 
or may be made to appeal to children; 
and it should not be too difficult. It 
should be graded one grade lower than 
for oral reading. The children should 
not have to labor over unfamiliar words, 
concepts, grammatical constructions, 
etc. These difficulties may be removed 
in part in the assignment. It is desir- 
able also that the selection be a natural 
unit, a literary whole. The short story 
is an excellent example. 

A number of graded lists of books for 
silent reading have been _ prepared. 
Dr. O’Brien in his book, Silent Reading, 
gives a list prepared by Professor James 
F. Hosic. Brief lists are found also in 
Kendall and Minch’s How to Teach the 
Fundamental Subjects. 


IV. Methods — Types. 

The typical methods to be employed 
correspond to the kinds of reading. 
They are studious, consultative, and 
cursory. 


A. Studious or Purposeful Reading. 
The reading activities of ordinary 
life are significant not only for deter- 
mining the purpose and kinds of 
reading, but also for determining the 
main steps or stages in the reading 
process. First, there is a_ pressing 
problem, which gives the whole process 
purpose and form. Second, pertinent 
ideas or thoughts are selected from the 
printed page and organized. Third, the 
ideas or thoughts are fixed in mind or 
applied in meeting a concrete situation. 
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Apparently, the main steps in serious 
reading are: finding a purpose or prob- 
lem, getting the thought, and applying 
the thought or fixing it in mind. 

1. Purpose or problem. In out-of- 
school life reading is called into play 
in meeting pressing situations. The 
physician has a wave of influenza to 
meet. The lawyer is concerned with a 
point of law. The farmer is preparing 
plans for the construction of a concrete 
platform. The teacher has a trouble- 
some case of discipline. In each case, 
previous experience or present need 
provides the problem or purpose for 
reading. The occasion which calls forth 
reading may be an emergency or a tem- 
porary situation, or reading may follow 
a habitual bent. The former is illus- 
trated above. The latter is illustrated 
by the baseball fan who follows from 
day to day the performances of his 
favorite teams. The interest may be 
general or highly specialized, as interest 
in all charitable work, and interest in 
reading the account of the activities of 
a particular organization. 

The practical question is, ‘‘Can the 
teacher produce in the schoolroom a 
semblance of these conditions? Can 
the work of the school be made as real 
and vital to children as the work of life 
is to adults?’”’ The answer of experi- 
ence seems to be that this can be ac- 
complished to a certain extent. 

The child world, like the adult world, 
is full of interests, activities, problems. 
They are part and parcel of child life. 
On the other hand, books are full of 
information, ideas and incidents that 
can help the child meet his prob- 
lems, and that draw the child to them 
when they are given a chance. Having 
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selected books that have a possible sig- 
nificance and value for children, the 
teacher’s next concern is to present the 
selection in such a way as to show its 
relation to the child’s problems. The 
child’s problem may represent an emer- 
gency situation, such as learning how to 
play a new game, or it may be a rela- 
tively permanent interest, as in boy 
scout life and activities. The need 
may be actual, that is, conscious; or it 
may be potential, that is, something to 
be brought out by the teacher. There 
is practically no limit to the ingenuity 
of the teacher in discovering children’s 
actual and potential needs, and practi- 
cally no limit to skill in presenting read- 
ing material in a vital and appealing 
manner. Some of the child’s needs are 
practical — doing something, such as 
making a wagon, learning to make a 
kite, and dramatizing an_ historical 
event. Other needs are intellectual or 
emotional in character — to understand, 
and to be entertained. The latter class 


of needs has received greater recognition 


in the classroom. 

In teaching reading, problems may be 
foundin (1) recalling a similarexperience, 
as in The Fish I Didn’t Catch; (2) re- 
producing the historical setting, as in 
the Star Spangled Banner, and Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address; (3) raising a 
question of historical fact, as ‘‘ Was the 
South justified in withdrawing from the 
Union?”’ “What were Washington’s 
ideas on disarmament, preparedness 
and foreign alliances?’’; (4) tracing his- 
torical origins and growth, as, “Trace 
the development and spread of the idea 
of democracy”’; (5) making comparisons, 
as, ‘‘Compare Spartan and modern ideas 
and practices in physical education”’; 
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(6) explaining striking statements of 
facts and observed phenomena, as, 
“Why is Africa called ‘the dark con- 
tinent?’”’ and ‘‘Why do we have four 
seasons in the year?’’; (7) explaining 
physical principles, as, ‘‘Why is the 
wheel of a passenger train taller than 
the wheel of a freight train?’’ and 
“What is the effect of winds upon cli- 
mate?’’; (8) raising live social and eco- 
nomic problems, as, ‘‘ Howcan Farmville 
keep its sidewalks free from snow and 
ice?’’ Problems such as these are 
developed through a study of pictures, 
preliminary reading or glancing through 
the selection, reading the selection to 
the children, presenting facts and fig- 
ures, and recalling related experiences. 

The value of this preliminary step in 
reading is that it arouses the interest 
of the child, and serves as a guide to 
the selection and organization of ideas. 
It gives the child a cue in regard to 
what is to follow. It directs the proce- 
dure. Care should be taken in this 
step to clear away serious difficulties 
such as uncommon words, involved 
thought, involved figures of speech, 
unusual grammatical constructions, and 
the like. 

2. Thought-getting. The second step 
suggested by the observation of ordi- 
nary reading is ‘‘thought-getting.”’ By 
this is meant getting a series of incidents, 
a number of miscellaneous facts, rela- 
tionships existing between facts or 
events, answers to single pointed ques- 
tions, and the like. These processes 
involve the comprehension, selection, 
evaluation, and organization of ideas, 
one or more of which may be prominent 
in a particular selection. The activities 
of the class will be guided by the im- 
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mediate purpose or problem. If the 
immediate purpose is to gain a compre- 
hension of the whole selection, attention 
will be directed to this end. On the 
other hand, if the component parts are 
to be emphasized, then the efforts of the 
children are directed to this work. 

Training in thought-getting should be 
begun with sentences and paragraphs. 
As facility and power are gained, ad- 
vance may be made to the larger units 
and, finally, to the whole selection. The 
ability of children to get thought will 
vary naturally with the difficulty of the 
selection. It will be relatively high in 
simple narrative, and low in such read- 
ing as history, geography, and arithme- 
tic. The purpose of this training is 
largely to give children skill in thought- 
getting. It usually takes the form of 
class study with the teacher. Care 
must be taken not to delay the progress 
of the class on a low level by unduly pro- 
tracted drill. Waste of time, and loss 
of interest and power result. Attention 
should be given to speed as well as 
thoroughness and accuracy. Most of 
the training in reading, beyond the 
mastery of elementary skills involved in 
getting the thought accurately and 
readily from sentence and paragraph, 
should take the form of ordinary super- 
vised study, or independent study fol- 
lowed by class discussion. 

The direction of the class study by 
the teacher will take the form of de- 
tailed questions folldwed by discussion, 
such as, ‘‘What things does the para- 
graph tell? Which is the most im- 
portant — contains the largest thought? 
What things are included in, or said 
about, or are illustrations of the main 
thought?”” In this work, the idea of 
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the topic sentence and its place in the 
paragraph are developed. Underlining 
the chief sentence and word, and writ- 
ing out the main thought are helpful 
exercises. Let the children criticize their 
statements, and prove their own an- 
swers by the text. Don’t waste time in 
class discussion. It is a reading lesson, 
not an oral language lesson. To keep 
children together in reading the selec- 
tion, books may be closed when the 
answer is gotten, with the finger mark- 
ing the place. Keep up the speed, 
occasionally timing and testing their 
rate of reading. 

The study of larger units of work 
usually takes the form of independent 
study, directed through careful assign- 
ments by the teacher. The assignment 
is detailed or general depending upon 
the skill and maturity of the class, and 
the nature of theselection. The assign- 
ment takes the form of questions or 
exercises. Having the children prepare 
questions, outlines, synopses, paragraph 
headings, summaries, and the like are 
helpful exercises. Supervision is very 
close in the early stages of the work, and 
in the reading of difficult material. It 
becomes less close as children gain 
power to work independently and when 
the reading is easy. 

The main principles of habit forma~- 
tion apply to developing power in 
thought-getting. Let the children take 
up one set of habits at a time. Make 
the procedure clear. Practice. As facil- 
ity is gained on the power levels, ad- 
vance to the next level in the hierarchy 
of reading habits. 

3. Memorization. When the infor- 
mation is gathered, the problem solved, 
the question answered, the series of 
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incidents made clear, the conclusion 
reached, it is usually desirable in studi- 
ous or purposeful reading to take the 
further step of fixing the thoughts in 
mind while they are fresh. This is 
designated as the third step. Such 
devices as the following may be used: 
recall and pass in review mentally the 
chief points of the selection; repeat the 
conclusion or principle; recall the main 
steps in development; look through the 
selection, recalling problems or topics 
and the main sub-topics; review sec- 
tional and paragraph headings, or 
printed summaries; glance through the 
index and look up unfamiliar references; 
prepare written outlines or synopses; 
apply conclusions to new cases; compare 
with similar experiences or facts. 


B. Consultative Reading. 


Consultative reading aims at securing 
as directly and quickly as possible a 
useful fact or bit of information. It is 
commonly used in consulting dictiona- 
ries, encyclopedias, and reference books. 
It is similar in purpose and method 
to studious or purposeful reading, ex- 
cept in certain important particulars. 
Thoroughness means getting just the 
desired facts and no others; therefore, 
much emphasis is placed upon omis- 
sions. In order to omit intelligently 
and readily, it is necessary that pupils 
know definitely what they are looking 
‘for, that they maintain a certain mental 
alertness, and that they use wisely con- 
textual heading for getting thought. 
That is, they should recognize at once 
through the headings broad divisions 
and sections that contain irrelevant 
matter. Having located the section in 


which the desired information will be 
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found, the next step is to pick out and 
pass over rapidly the unnecessary para- 
graphs until the right paragraph is 
reached. This will mean moderating 
the speed of reading and noting para- 
graph headings or topic sentences for 
thought. The class drill upon para- 
graph study suggested above should aid 
the pupils here in locating readily the 
key sentences and words. 

The development of these principles 
in close study, and application by the 
pupils with less and less supervision by 
the teacher, will serve to fix in mind the 
essential features of this type of reading. 
Follow-up work by the teacher will prove 
effective in fixing the best study habits. 


C. Cursory Reading. 

The third type of reading which we 
have distinguished is cursory reading or 
reading for pleasure. This is the kind 
of reading most universally and fre- 
quently used, and the kind most poorly 
taught. It is the reading which is done 
voluntarily, for its own sake, such as 
the reading of stories, histories, biog- 
raphies, poems, editorials, current 
events, and the like. It is impossible 
to draw a clear line of demarcation be- 
tween reading of this sort and studious 
reading. There will of necessity be 
much overlapping, and at times the 
distinction will be found in the attitude - 
of the learner rather than in the subject 
matter or even method of procedure. 
The chief variations in method of pro- 
cedure from the first type will be noted 
here. 

1. Problem. In studious reading a 
clear, definite problem is necessary as a 
guide to thought. In cursory reading 
the well defined thought problem is less 
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necessary. A problem may or may not 
be definitely worded. The purpose of 
the preparatory step is chiefly to put 
children in the right mental attitude to 
enjoy the piece. The desired attitude 
is one of anticipation and interest. The 
preparation period has the additional 
function of clearing away difficulties of 
thought and form. 

The general suggestions and devices 
mentioned for studious reading will be 
useful in this phase of reading, such as 
giving the historical setting, as in Paul 
Revere’s Ride, relating similar experi- 
ences, and asking questions to recall 
similar experiences and to indicate the 
trend of thought. The attention of the 
children should be directed to the 
particular value of the selection. 

2. Thought or feeling. In the second 
step, the emphasis is frequently placed 
upon the emotional response of the 
child. The results are measured pri- 
marily in terms of attitudes and feelings 
and only secondarily in terms of facts 
and principles. 

The question to be asked in each 
selection is, ‘‘What is there here to be 
enjoyed?” This will vary naturally 
according to the selection. Among the 
things to be enjoyed will be found the 
story or plot, as in Pinnochio; the 
character, as in biography and hero 
stories; rhythm, as in The Bells; pic- 
tures; beauties of form — sentences, as 
in the Beatitudes; figures of speech, as 
in Byron’s To the Ocean; wit, as in first 
scene of Julius Cesar; humor; pathos; 
sublimity of thought, as in the Psalm of 
Life. 

The method, whether oral reading by 
the teacher, silent reading by the class, 
or oral reading by the class, will be 
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adapted to bringing out vividly the 
thing to be enjoyed. The questions set 
by the teacher will bring out the special 
values of the selection, and usually they 
will be less detailed. Avoid the tend- 
ency to emphasize matters of technique, 
to overanalyze, and to rehash a piece. 
Ask no more questions than are neces- 
sary for complete thought or feeling. 
Let the children feel and know the 
piece directly, by hearing it and reading 
as a whole. Occasionally let them try 
to express the same thought in their 
own words. Several repetitions of the 
piece from different points of vieware 
helpful. 

3. Memorization. In regard to the 
third step we may say that the emphasis 
in cursory reading is upon appreciation, 
not use. Nevertheless it is frequently 
worth while in reading a book of literary 
merit to take time to fix in mind some 
of the main characters of the story, the 
principal points, and our reaction to 
the story while it is fresh in mind. 
Such bits of knowledge and attitudes 
distinguish in part the cultured from 
the uncultured, the systematic from the 
careless reader, the well-read from the 
assiduous reader. 

The use of the newspaper and popular 
magazine, because of their universality, 
are forms of cursory reading which 
should be given particular attention. 
The special aims of the work should be 
to elevate taste and teach how to get 
thought quickly from a long printed 
report or discussion. Children may be 
taught to distinguish between the sensa- 
tional and trivial, the common gossip of 
the press and the more important items 
having to do with political and economic 
questions of local and national impor- 
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tance; to prefer the moderate, thoughtful 
editorials to the front page attractions; 
to consider the political affiliations and 
interests of the paper in weighing its 
statements and stand on public ques- 
tions; to give preference to Associated 
Press items and signed articles; to 
gather the gist of articles from main 
and sub-headings; and to limit thorough 
reading to a few of the most important 
ones, such as presidential messages. 


V. Provision for Increasing Vocabulary. 


What is to be our attitude toward 
word drills which have had such a prom- 
inent place in traditional methods? 
Placing emphasis upon extensive, silent 
reading will undoubtedly lessen the need 
of formal drill upon isolated words. 
The teacher will rely upon the frequent 
contact with words in varying contexts, 
rather than upon intensive drill as the 
primary means of increasing the vocab- 
ulary. 

In the preparatory step and in the 
class discussions the crucial and vital 
words will naturally receive special 
attention as a means to thought-getting. 
Words of less importance may be passed 
over with slight attention. As in the 
case of adult reading, it is not necessary 
that the child know the exact meaning 
of every word in order to get the mean- 
ing of the selection. In practice some 
distinction should be made here in the 
various kinds of reading. More exact 
knowledge of words is needed obvi- 
ously in the studious and systematic 
types. 

Some word drill will be unavoidable. 
However, this should be made incidental 
and as unobtrusive as possible. Mean- 
ings should grow out of the context, 
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and if necessary should be given out- 
right until children gain power to use 
the dictionary effectively. 


VI. Speed. 

Rate of reading, that is, rate of com- 
prehending thought, is not an unmodi- 
fiable trait, fixed by heredity. It is 
extremely modifiable, and determined 
in large part by the following factors: 
methods of beginning reading, the atti- 
tude of the learner, innate capacity, 
and habits. In a great majority of 
individuals speed is subject to vast im- 
provement. O’Brien shows that speed 
may be developed in a remarkably short 
time, without loss in comprehen- 
sion. The direction of improvement 
lies in (1) making direct associations 
between words and ideas (reduc- 
ing vocalization), (2) increasing the 
perception span to take in larger units 
at a single glance, such as phrases in- 
stead of words, (3) increasing familiarity 
with words, (4) broadening and deepen- 
ing child’s knowledge-apperception, (5) 
skill in locating thought, (6) habits of 
alertness and attention, and (7) practice. 
Dr. O’Brien gives an excellent discus- 
sion of this phase of the work in his 
Silent Reading. 


VII. Incentives. 

The child’s interest may be aroused 
by tying up reading with things that 
the child wants to do; stimulating his 
love for stories, curiosity, desire for 
attainment; offering immediate rewards 
and suggesting more remote values and 
utilities. Motive will vary with the 
kinds of reading and with children. 
Means to be employed are: good selec- 


tions, not too difficult; problems; 
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dramatizations; games; enthusiasm of 
the teacher. 


VIII. Class Work. 


Probably the most apparent difficulty 
confronting teachers beginning this 
work is what to do-in class. By way 
of reviewing and amplifying the sugges- 
tions already made, we may note the 
following activities: (1) class study, in 
which a selection is taken up for the 
first time; children receive instruction 
as to methods of study, principles al- 
ready developed are practised; children 
are made acquainted with new types of 
literature and new values in literature; 
new words, phrases, and figures are 
studied. (2) Class discussions of work 
prepared outside of class. In this work 
ideas are compared, difficulties of 
thought and phrasing are cleared up, 
and particular parts of selections are 
discussed or re-read for enjoyment. 
(3) Assignments. This may take the 
form of an introduction to a selection, 
suggesting problems, setting definite 
tasks including questions. (4) Individ- 
ual reports on outside reading. (5) 
Oral reading to the class. 


IX. Independent Study-Assignments. 


A large amount of the work in reading 
will be carried on by children independ- 
ently. In fact, the efforts of the 
teacher are largely directed toward ex- 
tending independent, spontaneous read- 
ing, and giving the children the power 
to carry it on intelligently. The study- 
reproduction methods of class work will 
give way largely to independent study 
of whole selections as soon as the 
children have gained the skill requisite 
to carrying on the work independently. 
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This will naturally vary with the char- 
acter and difficulty of the material. 
Children will apply principles previously 
learned. 

The direction of independent study is 
through assignments, largely. The as- 
signment should be definite and gradu- 
ated to the child’s maturity and skill. 
It will be detailed at first. It may guide 
the child in any of the activities pre- 
viously described as a part of studious cr 
cursory reading, and will take the form 
of questions, written or verbal. By 
the time the children leave the elemen- 
tary school, they should be able to 
perform intelligently all the steps of the 
process independently, following a sim- 
ple statement of the problem. In 
addition to directing study, the assign- 
ment will frequently include an intro- 
duction to a selection, the purpose of 
which is to get an attitude of interest 
and anticipation, and to clear up 
difficulties of thought and form. 


X. Correlation. 


The principles controlling thought- 
getting through silent reading should be 
applied in all subjects in which reading 
is a tool, such as history, geography, 
arithmetic, and science. Consistency 
in the application of sound principles 
will add greatly to the efficiency of all 
reading work. 


XI. Hygiene. 


In silent reading the chief matters of 
hygiene concern the use of the eyes. 
The factors affecting them are position 
of book, print, paper, arrangement of 
page, leading, and length of line. These 
questions are discussed thoroughly by 
Huey in the reference cited. 
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XII. Standards and Tests. 


For the school as a whole we may say 
that it has accomplished its purpose 
when children habitually go to worthy 
books for instruction and pleasure, and 
comprehend the thought readily and 
accurately. The standard for each 
grade is relative to this. A rough 
measure of the standing of a class may 
be found in the use of such tests as the 
Kansas Silent Reading Test and Starch’s 
Test. These tests should weigh both 
speed and comprehension. Other tests 
designed to measure specific growth in 
rate and comprehension, and to diag- 
nose particular reading difficulties, 
should supplement these. 


XIII. Oral Reading. 


Is oral reading to be neglected en- 
tirely, then? Clearly not. It always 
will have at least two important func- 
tions — thought-getting, or studying 
aloud, and the expression of thought. 
The first function is important in the 
lower grades, and in the upper grades 
where subject matter is difficult or un- 
familiar. It is useful also in getting 
full value from such types as poetry, 
drama, orations, and addresses. The 
amount of oral reading needed for the 
expression of ideas is very limited, and 
it is a question just how much emphasis 
it should receive in the school.: Kendall 
and Mirick suggest a division of time in 
which oral reading receives 90 to 95 per 
cent of the time in Grade I, and de- 
creases gradually to 5 to 10 per cent in 
Grade VIII. When oral reading is 
taught, it should be with definite ends 
in view and not simply heard. 
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DISCIPLINING CHILDREN' 
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Not so long ago while on a sleeping 
car I heard a man tell his seven-year- 
old daughter, “It is time 
to go to bed. The con- 
ductor has just told me 
that little girls on a sleeping car must 
go to bed by nine o’clock.”’ The child 
hesitated, but finally said she didn’t 
believe it. Now how can that child 
grow up truthful? Since then I have 
thought a good deal about parents and 
the way some of them manage their 
children, and the characters that nec- 
essarily result. Some of these thoughts 
I am going to discuss with you today. 

First, let us ask whether in the man- 
agement of our children we seek char- 
acter or conduct. Many 
will say at once, ‘‘It is char- 
acter we seek.’” Whether 
or not they say this be- 
cause character has such a good name 
among men, I do not know; but if we 
ask whether they in fact so act as to 
build character, the reply wouldn’t 
come so quickly. Aside from pious 
wishes, what do parents really seek? 
Is it character or is it conduct? When 
the long-suffering mother says, ‘“‘Chil- 
dren, stop making so much noise,” or 
‘John, I have told you once to stop 
teasing your sister,’ it is safe to say 
that it is the present peace and comfort 
of the family that is mostly sought. 
Possibly the tired father’s attitude is 
more striking. The children annoy him 
by their noise. ‘‘Can’t you make those 


How some 
parents act 


Do we seek 
character 
or conduct? 


1The substance of a talk delivered before various parents’ associations. 


children keep quiet?’ he will ask im- 
patiently. The mother tells the chil- 
dren that father has been working for 
them hard all day and is tired tonight 
and they must consider his feelings and 
keep quiet. They mind for a while; 
then, as they forget, the father will 
often rail out, “If I have to speak to 
you again, you'll go to bed at once. 
Do you hear me?”’ Now I ask again, 
is it character or is it conduct he is 
seeking? We'll discuss later what he 
is getting; but let us now try to answer 
the question asked. 

Is it character or is it conduct? We 
wish character, because without it we 
have no sure basis for expecting con- 
duct. It seems then that we wish both, 
good conduct as the rule of life and 
character because it furnishes the basis 
and hope for such conduct. But this 
is not all. While we thus set up char- 
acter as our educational aim, we are 
forced back on good conduct as the 
only means for building good character. 
Good conduct—immediate conduct— 
is the means to good character just as 
this good character is the means to 
later and. further good conduct. Going 
back to the angry parent, he is so much 
concerned over the effects of the imme- 
diate conduct on his own peace and hap- 
piness that he forgets to ask the effect 
of his speech and tone on the children. 
He forgets for the time the character 
they are building. In point of fact, 
they are most likely as a result of his 
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threat to learn prudence, “not to make 
a noise when father is tired,’”’ rather 
than to acquire consideration for a tired 
and unselfish father. Which do our 
children acquire, prudence or consid- 
eration? Can we manage it so that the 
one (or both) and not merely the other 

is built into the child’s character? 
How, then, is any trait built into 
character? The word trait as here used 
means the same thing as 


Character habit, only habit is often 
ei (but wrongly) thought of 

as being bad, like the drink 
habit. Habit properly means any ac- 


quired trait, any learned way of think- 
ing or feeling or acting. Everyone 
knows the force of habit, how it will try 
to act itself out, how in fact it will, if 
strong enough, act itself out in face of 
resolutions to the contrary and in spite 
of the tears and pleadings of dear ones 
injured by the evil practice. Now good 
habits can be just as strong as bad 
habits. Building character is exactly 
building up strong good habits, habits 
of consideration of others, habits of 
dealing honestly, habits of thinking be- 
fore we act, habits of preferring the 
happiness of wife or children to our own. 
How to build such habits is a matter for 
psychology to tell us, and fortunately 
modern psychology has some very defi- 
nite and helpful advice to give us. 

The first point in building habit is 
to practice the desired habit, the trait 
to be acquired. This, you 
say, is old, old advice. So 
it is and none the worse for 
that, but we must be very 
sure what trait is being practiced. 
When the tired father, angry over the 
continued noise, railed out with his 


Specific 
practice, 
specific habit 
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shut-up-or-go-to-bed threat, the chil- 
dren responded by practicing along sev- 
eral lines. One might be as suggested 
above, ‘‘He’s mad, we'd better look 
out.”’ Another might be, ‘‘I wish he’d 
stay away all the time or anyhow let 
us alone.”’ On the other hand it might 
be, “I’m awfully sorry we worried 
father, he is so tired. I’d like to tell 
him so, but I am afraid.’’ So the par- 
ent or teacher must ask himself or her- 
self, ‘What traits am I having my chil- 
dren practice? Is it prudent restraint 
or fear or angry resentment, or consid- 
eration of others or regret at thought- 
lessness?”” Is it not clear\that the 
angry threat might make the child out- 
wardly quiet with any one of these re- 
spondings going on inside? Practice 
builds habit, yes, we cannot too often 
say it to ourselves; but everything 
turns on what is being practiced. Here 
is where our responsibility as parents 
or teachers call for closer thought than 
many of us have given. 

But practice is not all. The attitude 
of the learner plays a very important 


Satisfaction Part. Practice with satis- 
builds; faction builds, but prac- 
annoyance tice with annoyance tears 
tears down 


down. Modern psychol- 
ogy has made no discovery more im- 
portant in its practical bearings. To 
build a habit we must not only prac- 
tice it, but must feel that our practice 
works and be in some measure glad that 
it works. If I practice something with 
continued failure and annoyance, I 
shall find myself less and less inclined to 
do it. If this long enough continues so, 
I build in the end an aversion. Con- 
tinued satisfaction will build a positive 
habit; continued annoyance will build 
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an aversion. If my child practices 
prudential restraint in my presence and 
it works to his satisfaction, he will 
build the habit of prudential restraint 
when he is with me. If he practices 
making me his confidant and I abuse 
his confidence or make him feel ridic- 
ulous, he* will cease to make me his 
confidant or even worse he may build 
an aversion to talking with me about 
anything vital to him. The annoyance 
will get in its work. Whether practice 
builds a strong positive habit or builds 
an aversion depends, then, on the atti- 
tude of the learner. Satisfaction 
builds, annoyance tears down. 

It is at once evident that the prin- 
ciple just laid down greatly limits our 
part in building the characters of our 
children. We can require some sort of 
(outward) practice, but we are often 
helpless as to the resultant satisfaction 
or annoyance. For this reason many 
of you will begin to say to yourselves 
that you are not going to accept any 
such limiting and hindering principle. 
If so, I can only point out that your 
very rejection but illustrates the very 
principle you would reject. You find 
it annoying and you therefore reject it. 
I am sorry if you do reject it, because 
your children will none the less build 
their characters on it, and you will be 
but throwing away the guidance and 
insight you might otherwise have. 

Our problem today is that of disci- 
pline. As commonly understood, pun- 
ishment and coercion are 
the central features of dis- 
cipline. I shall wish to 
take exception to so negative a view of 


Punishment 
and coercion 
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discipline, but this side we must under- 
stand. Punishment in the light of the 
preceding paragraph seems best con- 
ceived as an artificially induced annoy- 
ance; while coercion may be thought of 
as the effort to induce action by the 
threat of punishment or other disagree- 
able experience.’ It will be at once 
evident that coercion and punishment 
are better adapted to securing immedi- 
ate and outward conformity than they 
are to securing the practice of those 
inward attitudes which constitute so 
large a part of the good character. In- 
deed punishment may do harm. The 
child who is caught in some wrongdo- 
ing and punished will be annoyed, and 
will accordingly be less inclined to the 
same thing next time. But at what is 
he annoyed? At his wrongdoing or at 
getting caught? If he does indeed 
truly regret his wrongdoing, he will be 
less likely to engage in it next time. 
But if he regrets, not his wrongdoing, 
but only that he was caught, he will in 
that case be less likely to get caught 
next time. Whether we build charac- 
ter or teach slyness in wrongdoing or 
resentment at our interference is thus 
at stake and in doubt every time we 
punish. Punishment, as Thorndike has 
pointed out,? may prove useful where 
there is only one thing to learn and 
that is not to do something,—not to 
pull dishes off the dinner table; but 
where there are many possibilities it 
may well do more harm than good. 
Perhaps we had better pause to no- 
tice an idea frequently found among 
the most conscientious of parents, that 
wrongdoing by its very nature demands 


1 For a further discussion of coercion, see articles by the author in the January and February numbers of this magazine. 


2 E. L. Thorndike, Education (N. Y., 1912), p. 201-202 
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punishment, that the parent is then 
morally bound to punish wrongdoing, 
that the results must be 
good. This is not the place 
for lengthy discussions of 
theories of punishment, and we must 
particularly avoid theological compli- 
cations. I wish, however, to deny that 
the parent is under such an obligation 
to punish. In my own judgment incal- 
culable harm has been done both to 
children and to criminals by following 
this vindictive theory of punishment. 
If we are going to punish, let us pun- 
ish only as we can see that it promises 
to do positive good. Almost the only 
good that can come to the older child 
who has done wrong is by way of seeing 
and feeling and regretting that he has 
done wrong. To punish in blind faith 
that good must somehow come, re- 
gardless of evident consequences, is to 
practice a fatuous cruelty on our chil- 
dren. 

But some of you will say, ‘‘We can- 
not do without coercion; our children 
must learn to face disagreeable things; 
life is not made up wholly of the agree- 
able.”’ Others will say, ‘“‘We cannot 
consent to spoil our children.’”’ And I 
should wish to agree emphatically with 
both as to what you wish. But I am 
not sure about the means. Our chil- 
dren must indeed learn to face un- 
flinchingly the disagreeable things of 
life, and they are many. And spoiling 
is a real danger. What do we mean by 
a ‘“‘spoiled”’ child? I take it to mean a 
child who acts on the principle that his 
wish is sufficient reason why he should 
have anything he wishes and that if he 
makes himself sufficiently disagreeable 
he'll get it in the end. Before we take 
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up these points let us look at learning 
from a further point of view. 

Learning implies typically, if not nec- 
essarily, three steps—variation, selec- 


tion, fixing. So stated 
Variation, these are merely cryptic. 
selection, Th fon > 8 
dstes What do they mean: y 


variation, I mean learning 
faces always several possibilities, more 
ways of doing than can be selected. 
The baby learning to say ‘‘ma ma”’ has 
in fact at the time been using many 
other syllables, any one of which might 
have been chosen. By selection I mean 
that something or some one chose a cer- 
tain one from among the many in prefer- 
ence to the others. At first any little 
crowing sound of the baby delighted the 
mother’s heart, but after a while amid 
the many syllables some one sounded 
at least faintly like ‘’ma ma.” This the 
mother seized upon, selected, for fixing. 
By fixing I refer to the habit building 
discussed above. From among the 
many sounds (variation) the baby uses, 
the mother selects one that is dear 
to her and proceeds to fix it in the baby 
as an accomplishment. This she does 
by applauding and approving the baby 
when he says ‘“‘ma ma.”’ And where is 
the baby old enough to say ‘“‘ma ma” 
that fails to get satisfaction from the 
approval his mother gives? After he 
can say ‘“‘ma ma,’”’ the mother notices 
that he will say ‘‘ma ma”’ to father, to 
nurse, to mother, to sister, to almost 
anybody. Here again is variation; and 
again the mother selects by approving 
only when he says ‘“‘ma ma’’ to mother. 
This only will bring satisfaction. And 
the new accomplishment is fixed. I 
once chanced into a household where 
there were twins just at this stage; one 
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was ‘‘mother’s boy” and one was 
‘father’s boy.’’ And strange but true, 
one could say ‘“‘ma ma,”’ but not “da 
da,’’ and the other could say ‘‘da da,” 
but not ‘“‘ma ma.”’ A partial selection 
had done its work. 

The same holds of spoiling, of obe- 
dience, of facing disagreeable things. 
Take James’s instance. 
The mother thinks her 
child now old enough to say “please.”’ 
She holds out an apple and says, “‘say 
please.”’ Instead he follows the more 
natural course and snatches at it. The 
mother says, ‘‘No, you can’t have it 
unless you say ‘please.’’’ The child 
then does the next most natural thing, 
he cries for it. Now suppose the mother 
relents and lets him have it. From 
among the three possibilities (varia- 
tion) of snatching, crying, and saying 
please, crying has then been selected. 
Further, the crying thus brings satis- 
faction, while snatching didn’t. Next 
time he will be somewhat less likely to 
snatch, but more likely to try crying. 
The mother is fixing this habit in him. 
If this is repeated in other instances, 
the child will eventually build in him- 
self the trait, ‘‘I want what I want when 
I want it,’’ and ‘if I cry loud enough 
I'll get it.” He is spoiled and the 
mother did it. Firmness and consist- 
ency would have built ‘‘say please’’ as 
the only feasible way to get the apple. 
The mother might have hastened the 
process by a not-too-great slapping 
the hand that snatched. This would 
increase the annoyance attached to 
snatching otherwise only by failure. 

If this process is begun early enough 
and adhered to consistently enough, 
there need be.no fear of a spoiled child. 
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Now the case of facing the disagree- 
able things of life is a little more com- 
plicated. Suppose my 
Ginga child flinches before a dis- 

agreeable duty. What can 
I do? Suppose I use coercion and 
make him do it. Many of you would 
approve and say, ‘Yes, he must 
learn it. You are doing right to teach 
him.”’ But is he learning it? Am I 
teaching it? To learn he must prac- 
tice, practice exactly what he is to 
learn, and practice it with satisfaction 
to himself (or negatively, failure must 
bring annoyance). If I force him to do 
the disagreeable, is it satisfaction or 
annoyance that attends? I fear it will 
be a double annoyance; the thing itself 
is annoying, being made to do it is 
even more so. So by the plain teaching 
of psychology, if this isthe whole case, 
the child will next time be still less 
likely to do the disagreeable thing. 
More exactly, it is probable that what 
he mainly practiced was obeying me 
under coercion. If the task at hand 
does prove as disagreeable as he ex- 
pected, he will at most learn to obey me 
when I speak (because it does give him 
some satisfaction to avoid the pain 
that he thinks disobedience . would 
bring). 

But learning to obey me and learn- 
ing to face disagreeable things when 
away from me are two quite differ- 
ent affairs. I am not so sure of his 
obeying me always—if I make it suf- 
ficiently disagreeable he will cease in 
time to do that; he will rebel, he will 
run away. I am reasonably sure that 
this method of coercion is not the way 
in which you or I really learned to do 
disagreeable things. 


Facing the 
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Let us be honest with ourselves. Do 
we do disagreeable things? Yes, often. 
Why? Think of some case. 


Learning Some of the ladies present 
to face the ill say, ‘‘washing dishes.” 
enapeeniie Ww y; g als ; 


If it is disagreeable, why 
do you do it? “Because no one else 
will.”” Why not let the dishes go un- 
washed? ‘Because I am not willing to 
eat from unwashed dishes or to let my 
family do it, or even to have unwashed 
dishes about. Besides, I’d be ashamed; 
my self-respect wouldn’t let me. I 
don’t know what people would say if 
they heard I didn’t wash my dishes. 
I’d even be afraid of disease. Why, it 
would never do, no decent person would 
think of letting the dishes go un- 
washed.”’ Exactly so. This sort of an- 
swer tells us in the case of this one dis- 
agreeable thing why it is done. It is 
all of these attendant ways in which we 
think and feel that make us do dis- 
agreeable things. In other words, we 
learn only indirectly to do disagreeable 
things. No one goes about looking for 
disagreeable things to do. The dis- 
agreeable things come in connection 
with things we like and we do the dis- 
agreeable things in order to get the 
things we like. The lady who answered 
above likes to eat from clean dishes. 
She likes to think of her house as clean 
and attractive in all respects. She 
wishes her family to enjoy the home 
life. She wishes also to keep the good 
opinion of others. She fears disease 
for herself and her family. In a less 
dignified detail, she fears also ‘‘Croton 
bugs’’ (roaches) and knows how she 
has to work to keep them away. Out 
of all these likes and dislikes, many 
disagreeable things have to be faced. 
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The latter are faced for the sake of the 
former. 

The way, then, to teach my child 
to face disagreeable things is two- 
fold: first, help him to build up a net- 
work of proper interests that cover the 
whole range of life; and second, help 
him to learn to work for these interests 
in spite of disagreeable hindrances. 
There is absolutely no other way to 
learn to face disagreeable things. Your 
rough-and-ready way of ‘‘making the 
boy do it” may keep him from getting 
spoiled, but is almost.sure to do harm, 
perhaps great harm. In that it seems 
to him arbitrary, it may fail to teach 
what you wish him to learn. It will, 
moreover, likely alienate him from you. 

Time and space suffice now for only 
one other question, that of obedience. 
Some of you are perhaps 
saying, ‘‘Well, he means 
to leave the child free to do 
as it pleases.’’ No, I do not mean that. 
There are difficulties, and the opinion 
I express may be disputed; but I my- 
self believe in obedience—plain, com- 
mon, everyday obedience. But I do 
not, however, fool myself. Obedience 
is a great convenience—to me—but it 
is far from being the whole of the 
child’s moral character. Indeed it is 
at most but a small part of it. Still, 
as a convenience, I believe it is worth 


Teaching 
obedience 


having. Two questions arise: How 
shall we build obedience? And when 
and how shall we use it? As to the 


first, begin very early. You can hardly 
begin too early. Be very consistent. 
In the earliest years of infancy, you 
may safely use some corporal punish- 
ment to enforce it. The question of 
how to build it is far easier—difficult as 
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many find it—than the second ques- 
tion of when and how to use it. Re- 
member that the child is to grow—in 
our country—into a self-directing citi- 
zen. Remember too that the very es- 
sence of morality is respect for person- 
ality. We must then always temper 
our demands for obedience by a con- 
sideration of these two _ principles. 
Avoid frequent appeals to obedience. 
Let the child learn as much as he pos- 
sibly can from his own experiences. As 
he gets older, appeal to obedience less 
and less. Be fair and kind and always 
above every suspicion of selfishness or 
arbitrariness. 

In conclusion, although the word dis- 
cipline perhaps directs attention most 
to the ugly side of charac- 
ter building, let us not 
make the mistake of thinking that pun- 
ishment and coercion and obedience 
are the main bases of this building— 
far otherwise. The main reliance is by 
all odds on the positive side of activity, 
achievement, working to ends, codp- 
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eration in common purposes, building 
interests. Our part is mainly one of 
guiding, with but little of correcting. 
Obedience, coercion, and punishment 
belong to the occasional emergency, not 
to the rule of life. They may indicate 
present zeal but much more do they 
point to past failure—our failure to 
direct matters aright. Let obedience, 
then, be but rarely called into play, 
coercion less often, and punishment 
hardly at all. For parents to have to 
use punishment in the older years is 
practically a sign of permanent failure. 
As the child gets older let the parents 
cherish increasingly—not decreasingly, 
as too often happens—the child’s con- 
fidence in their sympathy and fairness. 
This is often hard for us, for they can 
try our patience sorely. But it is our 
insurance against the day of evil. The 
time will come when coercion is no 
longer available in any form. Happy is 
the parent who has long since learned 
to do without it. The ties of love and 
sympathy need never grow old. 














AN EXPERIMENT IN COOPERATION 


X. Comments by the Way 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The limits of the present volume of 
the Journal of Educational Method will 
not permit my presenting our experience 
in the field of reading and literature. 
All should clearly understand, however, 
that we were aiming at a balanced pro- 
gram. Remembering the man who 
tried to pull himself over the fence by 
his bootstraps, and his equally foolish 
brother who tried to dip water out of a 
dry well, we sought to avoid leaving our 
pupils with no resources of vocabulary 
and ideas except what they brought 
with them to school. We therefore 
made a special effort to organize general 
or home reading. In this we were 
greatly aided by the public library, 
which arranged to supply each room in 
the English centers with a box of fifty 
books. How these were selected, how 
they were commended to the pupils and 
discussed in the reading groups, and 
how finally a library list for the city 
was compiled may perhaps be told in 
a later series of articles. 

In similar fashion we undertook to 
develop and improve the story-telling 
and the teaching of literature through 
reading. Important as we thought 
the composition to be, we at no time 
felt disposed to underestimate the need 
of better methods in introducing young 
people to the joys of literature. Indeed, 
the tradition of the school has in large 
measure been opposed to the develop- 
ment of appreciation. So much stress 
has been laid on the acquisition of 
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practical 
skills that the different attitude which 
must be assumed in the treatment of 
the arts proves difficult to many teach- 
There is besides too often a lack of 


knowledge and growth in 


ers. 
adequate background. The account of 
our experiment in literature must also 
be postponed until a later day. 


THE USE OF TESTS 

As has been explained, we did not 
introduce our experiment by giving a 
series of standard tests in English. 
Only a very limited use of such tests 
had as yet been made in the schools. 
The tests available, moreover, by no 
means covered the ground of our pro- 
posed experiment. To have attempted 
to measure the pupils by existing tests, 
with the idea of judging our progress at 
the end of one or more years by retest- 
ing, would have reacted most unfavor- 
ably upon our entire body of workers. 
What was needed was a better definition 
of aims and redirection of methods. In 
a word, we needed to get started i:. the 
right direction. Ultimately tests could 
be used with a proper perspective. 

I may add that none of us had over- 
much faith in the norms assigned to the 
various tests, nor the scores obtained in 
the surveys. To have attempted to 
compare the results obtained in our 
schools with those obtained elsewhere 
would in all probability have been mis- 
leading. The matter is not so simple. 
As Mr. Courtis so well shows in his 
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account of the Gary school system, a 
great wealth of facts must be taken into 
account in order to establish just con- 
clusions with regard to the work of a 
school or a school system. Particularly 
we felt that tests probably fail in many 
cases to reveal the true ability of the 
pupils. They are too much outside the 
picture. In other words, the tests 
have not behind them the incentives 
and orientation which first-class work 
requires. 

Notwithstanding, we resolved to in- 
clude the giving of tests in our experi- 
ment. While refusing to be judged by 
any particular test or series of tests, we 
did wish to make our contribution to 
existing knowledge as to the utility of 
the tests available. We accordingly 
asked and obtained from the superin- 
tendent of schools the privilege of 
drawing upon the Bureau of Research 
for sufficient quantities of typical tests 
to enable us to make a fair tryout. 

The method of selection which we 
employed was this: a representative 
committee consisting of superintendents, 
principals, and teachers was appointed 
to choose the tests and formulate a plan 
of procedure. Samples of all the Eng- 
lish tests in print were obtained and 
examined by the members of the com- 
mittee and a choice of those likely to be 
most useful made. Certain tests could 
not be employed for the reason that 
they had already been made familiar to 
the pupils. The Ayres Spelling Test, 
for example, was included in the spelling 
book furnished by the Board of Educa- 
tion. It was thought, moreover, to 
distinguish between tests probably 
worthy of a general trial and those to 
be used only in a limited way. 
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Among the tests chosen and used 
were the Monroe Silent Reading Tests 
as revised for the Illinois battery, the 
Ashbaugh Dictation and Column Test 
in Spelling, the Greene Organization 
Test, the Haggerty-Noonan Achieve- 
ment Test in Reading for the first three 
grades, the Burgess Picture Supplement 
Test in Reading. None of the tests in 
language and grammar then available 
was thought worth while. As for com- 
position scales, while samples of the 
Thorndike-Hillegas Extension, of the 
Nassau Supplement, and of the Willing 
Scale were distributed, no general use 
was made of them for the reason men- 
tioned earlier in this series of articles — 
none of these scales distinguishes suff- 
ciently between achievement in com- 
position and achievement in mechanics. 
Indeed the Willing Scale is the only one 
in the list which even attempts to do so. 
Since our experiment in composition — 
had rested in part upon the separation 
of composition from mechanics, we felt 
that it would be unfortunate to blur 
this distinction when we were complet- 
ing the enterprise. This is not to deny 
that for purposes of a general survey 
grading by means of one of the standard 
scales, providing the readers have been 
adequately trained, will be more uni- 
form than if done without such aids. 
It cannot be too clearly understood, 
however, that ours was not a problem 
of a general survey but of the improve- 
ment of teaching. 

Several of the schools reported the 
scores obtained on the various tests. 
These scores without exception were 
creditable as compared with those ob- 
tained in other cities. The principal 
stress, however, in gathering up the 
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results of the testing was laid not upon 
comparative scores but upon the general 
merits of the tests themselves. Each 
group of teachers in conference was 
asked to formulate standards or criteria 
by which each test might be judged. 
These criteria included such points as 
whether the children readily grasped 
what was required, whether the abilities 
tested were those which the teacher 
cared most to develop, whether the 
tests were easily scored, and whether 
in general they were a sufficient addi- 
tion to the apparatus of teaching to 
make it worth while to plan for their 
future use. Among the most satisfac- 
tory of the tests employed, as it turned 
out, were such simple tests of intelli- 
gence as the Pressey Primer Scale, the 
Holley Picture Completion: Test, and 
the Trabue Language Completion Test. 
In a few cases the Otis Group Intelli- 
gence Scale was given and, while some- 
what elaborate, proved distinctly worth 
while as an aid to classification. 


IN GENERAL 


To sum up briefly the account of our 
experiment so far as it has been given, 
we may say that the key to the im- 
provement of the teaching of a school 
subject such as English, for example, 
is definite, whole-hearted, and system- 
atic codperation on the part of all con- 
cerned. Regarding the problem to be 
solved as an opportunity for service, all 
must feel free to contribute the best they 
have to give. No matter how humble 
the offering, it must be considered re- 
spectfully, whether it can be accepted or 
not. The test is that the one offering 
it shall feel encouraged to come again. 

One thing should be attempted at a 
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time. Divide and conquer! The sub- 
ject of English is many-sided. It in- 
volves a variety of abilities distinctly 
different in character, even highly antag- 
onistic. For example, spelling and 
reading probably tend to nullify each 
other. The process involved in learning 
to spell a word is not the process re- 
quired for quick and instant recognition 
in the course of reading. Again, too 
much theory may actually hinder prac- 
tice. In other words, teachers may be 
deeply impressed with the importance 
of a knowledge of the principles of rhet- 
oric and grammar and as a result may 
be inclined to devote too many class 
hours to formal recitations dealing with 
those subjects instead of conducting 
vital practice in composition in situa- 
tions which the pupils feel to be real. 
Similarly from the standpoint of 
method it seems clear that our proce- 
dure was wise in avoiding any general 
scheme of methodology. The project 
method had been rather widely exploited 
in the city and it was confidently ex- 
pected by many that we would an- 
nounce with some flourish of trumpets 
that we were about to introduce the 
project method of English into the city 
schools. As a matter of fact the word 
‘“‘project’’ was probably not used once 
in the course of the conferences with the 
teachers throughout the first year. 
The single conception of purpose was 
pressed to the fore and enthusiasm 
aroused to discover what would come of 
it if the subject of reading were taught 
with this idea prominently in the mind 
of the teacher. The use of Thorndike’s 
Reading as Reasoning supported this 
concept and showed what its practical 
application would mean. That a very 
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distinct improvement in the power of 
the pupils to attack the printed page 
and get its meaning for themselves took 
place there seems to be not the slightest 
doubt. Best of all, this power carried 
over to the other studies from the class 
in reading. Pupils were quick to see its 
application in United States history. 
For example, a class in the seventh 
grade which had been apathetic and of 
which the teacher felt more or less in 
despair, readily pointed out that the 
side headings in their text were intended 
to suggest the gist of the various para- 
graphs and sections. They discovered 
that many of the headings were badly 
written and did not actually suggest the 
chief thoughts of the passages. They 
rewrote them and in doing so made a 
good start on the way to critical and 
constructive reading and study. 
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The idea of purpose proved equally 
effective in oral and written composition. 
Teachers who had too often permitted 
their pupils to pick flaws in the pro- 
nunciation or grammar of the work of a 
classmate as their sole contribution 
readily learned how to consider precisely 
what purpose the speaker or writer had 
in mind and whether it had been 
effectively carried out. Even in such 
mechanical matters as spelling, the 
definite attempt to reach a certain 
standard resulted in redoubling the 
efforts of the pupils and in a marked 
improvement in their scores. The 
spirit which developed is well typified in 
the remark of a little girl who stopped 
at the teacher’s desk at the close of 
the hour and said, ‘‘ Please speak to 
those two boys. They are spoiling our 
record.” 











THE CLEARING HOUSE 











A MODEL OFFICE 
Project: To try to secure a model office for 
use by future classes in Senior Commercial 
English. 

Our class had for some time supplied 
secretaries for the teachers of the school 
who need help with their correspondence. 
In class one day these secretaries complained 
that (a) they could not always secure a 
typewriter when they needed one; and (0) 
that they had no suitable place in which to 
write. One boy asked why we could not 
have a corner set aside for secretarial pur- 
poses and secure a typewriter for our class 
use. At once we began to discuss ways 
and means. A committee was chosen to 


go over the building and see if any room 
was available. On oral theme day the 
members of this committee reported on 
various parts of the building which they 
had never before visited or known even 
existed. No room could be discovered suit- 
able for our office. A second committee 
was elected to interview the manual arts 
department to see if they would allow one 
end of their long room and office to be 
partitioned off for our use. The manual 
arts department, it was reported, was per- 
fectly willing, but had no authority to 
build the partition. The question arose 
then as to the authority to be consulted. 
One boy, who is also a member of the class 
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in Community Civics, said he thought it 
was the job of the Public Property Com- 
missioner. He was at once delegated to 
consult the Commissioner, and gave a very 
fine talk on his interview with the man. 
Incidentally, he himself learned and in- 
formed the class of the duties of such a 
He brought, however, the 
sad news that, though we might build the 
partition, we must ourselves stand the 
expense. 


Commissioner. 


The girls now rose to the occasion and 
said they would give a cake and candy sale 
to defray the expenses of the partition. 
The food was to be prepared by the girls 
taking Household Economics. A discus- 
sion arose as to what material to use for the 
partition. One boy said that, in an emer- 
gency, beaver board had been used in Room 
303b. A committee inspected this room 
and found it good, then went to a carpenter, 
got a list of comparative prices of various 
The 
girls decided that they could make enough 
at their sale to pay for beaver board, and 
voted to buy it. Boys in this class, who 
also study manual arts, volunteered to take 
the measurements and do the actual work. 
The engineer and the fireman were consulted 
as to whether there would be heat and 
ventilation in the walled-off space. Re- 
ports of every step were made and given as 
“oral themes.”’ Written financial reports 
were submitted by the girls and audited by 
members of the class in accounting. 

With a room secured, the pupilsnow chose 
a delegate to consult the powers about a 
typewriter. The Headmaster and the head 
of the Commercial Department were sym- 
pathetic, but not encouraging. The type- 
writers were all in use for classroom pur- 
poses. One girl, however, whose father is 
a shoe manufacturer, thought that her 
father had an old Oliver machine, but feared 
that it was out of repair. The boys then 
said that Roy could repair typewriters, and 


materials, and reported to the class. 
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one of the boys and the girl accompanied 
him to the father’s office. The father was 
glad to lend the machine and Roy did 
actually patch it up under the encourage- 
ment of the rest of the class. 

The secretaries now had a place in which 
to write and a machine to use, but no place 
to put the carbon copies of letters which the 
teachers desired to have kept. Appeal was 
made again to the English class and sugges- 
tions were given. A vote resulted in the 
decision to appeal for a filing cabinet. 
Another group approached Public 
Property Commissioner, said that 
there was no money for cabinets or any 
other furniture. But in their explorations 
the group had seen that the Dean’s office 
had recently been painted and furnished 


the 
who 


with expensive willow and chintz furniture. 
The discrepancy struck the group and they 
besieged the Commissioner with carefully 
prepared ‘‘follow-up”’ letters, giving the 
prices of cabinets which they had secured 
from catalogues of local dealers and through 
business letters from mail order houses. 
The cabinet did not come, however, so the 
boys made dn old packing box into com- 
partments and stained it. 
folders out of book binding paper, and we 
all consulted textbooks on Business English 
in order to decide on the best method of 
lettering. We voted to use the simple 
alphabetical system. A progressive com- 
mittee on filing was chosen and now does all 
that work. 

Several of the teachers now asked us to 
make copies of tests for classes. In school 
we already have a multigraph, and sug- 
gestions were made by members of the 
class as to who were the best operators. 
These operators asked the head of the 
Commercial Department for the use of the 
machine in our office at a certain hour every 
day, and two of the boys volunteered to see 
that it was carried down from Room 215 to 
our office at that time. A vaudeville per- 


The girls made 
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formance by amateurs from our class, with 
an admission fee of ten cents each, bought 
a new drum and type for our special use 
of the multigraph machine. 

We now grew ambitious and desired more 
equipment for our office., I had to assert 
my authority to prevent two boys from 
tapping the wire and putting in a private 
line of telephone with instruments found in 
the physics laboratory. None of us was 
quite sure of the machines we needed, so we 
divided into committees and visited the 
offices of the large shoe firms in town to see 
how they were equipped. Some pupils who 
had relatives in the nearby shoe towns 
wrote to them to ask about office equip- 
ment. We read the answers to these letters, 
compared notes on the reports of those who 
had visited offices, and decided just what 
we must have and what were merely luxu- 
ries. We found that we could use the 
school dictaphone, if we had more records 
and transmitters. We conducted a daylight 
party in the gymnasium, with a volunteer 
orchestra from our class, and got enough 
The accounts of all 
our money-making schemes were kept by a 
volunteer treasurer and audited by a volun- 
teer auditor. We decided that we should 
have to do without a duplicator and an 
adding machine, or else borrow the latter 
from the accounting class. We have a 
volunteer corps of workers who take turns 
in keeping our office neat. Much work now 
comes to us from the school office in con- 
nection with the regular routine of the 
school. Volunteer messengers from our 
class report to the teachers and the office 
for work to be done in our office. We write 
notices also for the school paper stating 


money for two sets. 
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that we are prepared to do clerical work if 
desired, and we have sent advertising letters 
to members of the faculty. 

This is as far as we have advanced, but 
we are scheming for further additions in the 
near future. We are writing to other high 
schools in order to find out how much of 
their clerical work is done by pupils. When 
we have our statistics, compiled by class 
members, we shall be prepared to offer our 
services to take the place of one assistant 
clerk whose salary, we compute, ought 
fairly to be applied to the necessities of our 
office. 

Educational Comment. This project ac- 
complished the following things for the 
pupils: A large number of allied school 
subjects were introduced in the project. 
Practical business forms were used instead 
of mere imaginary book models. A knowl- 
edge of the duties of various city officials 
was gained. Spelling and punctuation were 
much improved by thé necessity of sending 
perfect business letters. Practical knowl- 
edge of business problems was secured. A 
sense of comparative values was developed 
by the feeling of unfairness which arose 
from comparing the Dean’s office furniture 
with our own homemade makeshifts. Co- 
operation was greatly increased. Respon- 
sibility and care for future classes were 
fostered. The pupils certainly put their 
whole heart into the project. Accounting 
and auditing became the real thing. Econ- 
omy and thrift were outgrowths, as shown 
by the plan to replace the office clerk. The 
spirit of real social service was especially 
prominent in the whole project. 

ALICE E. SHERBURNE, 
Haverhill, Mass. 
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A MESSAGE TO YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Secretary of the N. E. A. has sent 
out the following plea to those eligible to 
enter the teaching profession: 


Serve Democracy’s Greatest Need 

America’s best talent should be dedicated 
to the training of the youth for citizenship. 
The National Education Association ap- 
preciates the efforts of its members to enlist 
in the educational army the strongest men 
and women in every locality. It is recom- 
mended to our best young people that they 
consider the following advantages of the 
profession of teaching: 

1. Teaching pays. Besides ever-increas- 
ing financial compensation, the teaching 
profession offers the highest social sanctions 
and rewards. 

2. Teaching is a growing profession. 
The Nation now requires the services of 
700,000 teachers. There is a strong de- 
mand that teachers be better trained. As 
training increases, the financial and social 
rewards likewise increase. 

3. Teaching offers a growing career. The 
well-trained teacher need have no fear of 
unemployment, but may look forward to 
increasing opportunities commensurate with 
added training and growth in personal 
fitness. 

4. Teaching offers mental and moral 
growth. The soundest mental and moral 
processes are involved in the making of 
good citizens. 

5. Teaching is building. The teacher 
shapes the unfolding life of childhood and 
radiates ideals and purposes that in the 
citizenship of tomorrow will become the 
fabric of an improved social structure. 

6. Teaching inspires high ideals. There 
is nothing nobler or more practical than to 


shape and to guide the ideals and practices 
of the young citizens who are soon to be the 
Nation’s responsible leaders. 

Those who enter 
this high calling enjoy the spiritual devel- 
opment and true happiness that come from 
rendering real service to the Republic. 

8. Teaching insures big opportunities. 
With growth and inspiration come multi- 
plied opportunities for self-improvement, 
for rearing the family in a wholesome atmos- 
phere, and for living and 
life’s best side. 

9. Teaching is practical patriotism. In- 
spiring young citizens and directing prob- 
lems of citizenship practice is a ministry 
essential to a democracy. 

10. Teaching is the profession of profes- 
sions. Measured by the standards that 
make life genuinely rich and happy, teach- 
ing offers opportunities beyond those of 
other professions. Teaching is the clear- 
ing-house of the past, the guide of the 
present, and the prophet of the future. It 
is therefore necessary that the Nation's 
finest talents should be consecrated to pub- 
lic education upon which the perpetuity of 
American ideals and the salvation of the 
Republic depend. 


7. Teaching is service. 


building on 


MR. WELLS STIRS THEM UP 


If the well-known anecdote of the boys 
who got astride of the roof of the coal shed 
because the teacher warned them that was 
the one thing she would not permit may be 
taken as fairly typical of human nature in 
general, then the recent publication of the 
views of historians on Mr. Wells’ Outline 
of History will cause a substantial increase 
in his bank account. The National Civic 
Federation of New York sent out a ques- 
tionnaire asking for opinions on four points: 
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(1) the accuracy and dependability of Mr. 
Weils’ statement of facts and deductions; 
(2) his qualifications in general as a histo- 
rian; (3) whether his social and moral 
philosophy qualify him to be a leader and 
teacher of youth; and (4) whether the grip- 
ping qualities attributed to his presentation 
are so important as to render his accuracy 
and philosophy of little moment. 

These questions were asked of various 
professors of history throughout the coun- 
try. The returns have been gathered into 
a pamphlet of some forty-five pages, which 
is sent out accompanied by a statement by 
Mr. Condé B. Pallen, chairman of the 
Department on the Study of Revolutionary 
Movements of the Federation. The con- 
sensus of opinion, as Mr. Pallen declares, is 
undoubtedly against Wells. The objec- 
tions to him are mainly that his history is 
inaccurate and that his conclusions are 
socialistic. An examination of the various 
answers shows, however, a sufficient lack 
of unanimity among the professors of his- 
tory to soften somewhat the adverse judg- 
ment which they give. For instance, one 
finds no ‘‘gripping” qualities whatever, 
while others admit that the book is written 
with rare appeal to interest. 

The fact seems to be that, whatever else 
Mr. Wells has done, he has departed from 
the beaten track and must suffer the con- 
sequences. If his personal treatment of 
history is suitable for use in schools, then a 
number of copyrights fall in value over 
night. Though only natural and human 
that those who have written history as they 
think it ought to be written should turn 
upon the innovator, the fact remains, as 
has just been suggested, that a little more 
unanimity in the briefs which have been 
prepared against him would be more con- 
vincing to the outsider. In any case all 
who have not read the Outline of History 
will now do so at the earliest opportunity in 
order to see for themselves whether the 
views of the historians are to be accepted or 
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not. Whether school authorities or pro- 
fessors will be influenced one way or an- 
other in the matter of adopting the book as 
a text for class use is problematical. 


FORT WAYNE RETRACTS 


More than ordinary interest attaches to 
the announcement by Superintendent L. C. 
Ward of Fort Wayne, Indiana, that the 
junior high school has been abandoned in 
his system. He states that most of the 
teachers in the so-called junior high schools 
of his city were merely departmental 
teachers of the upper grades, with no 
special training for the work. Before the 
junior high schools were established, he 
found as a high school principal little to 
complain of in the work of the children of 
the ninth grade. With the coming of the 
junior high school, Latin, typewriting, 
general science, junior high school mathe- 
matics, and various forms of extracurricular 
activities were introduced into the program 
of studies. As a result all departments of 
the high school noted a loss of ability on the 
part of entering pupils to concentrate on 
the subject in hand, a looseness of morale, 
and a hitherto unknown failure in reason- 
able discipline. Since there were no com- 
pensating gains, it seemed best to return to 
the simpler type of intermediate school. 

Mr. Ward says that before a system 
commits itself to the junior high school 
movement it should ascertain whether the 
ninth grade pupil really has more in com- 
mon with pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades than he has with those of the tenth; 
whether a widely diversified curriculum 
with many electives is better for the mental 
growth of the child than the simpler, more 
compact courses; whether also the drill 
phase of education can be completed by the 
end of the sixth grade or even the seventh 
grade. Finally, he would lay great stress 
upon the necessity for a fund of common 
knowledge upon which to rear a national 
fabric. 
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SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
RESEARCH VERSUS PROPAGANDA IN VISUAL 
EDUCATION 

A timely plea for more research and less 
propaganda in visual education is made by. 
Professor Freeman, of the University of 
Chicago, in the May number of the Journal 
of Educational Psychology. He points out 
that new ideas in education generally pass 
through three stages: initial enthusiasm, 
reaction and decline, and a return to a 
moderate view. He thinks the second 
stage might be avoided if the initial enthu- 
siasm were subjected to proper criticism. 
Inasmuch as we have now an appropriate 
scientific technique of investigation, there 
seems to be no reason why visual education 
should not escape the reaction which has 
overtaken so many other new ideas. 

Specifically he points out that the current 
tendency to belittle language as a means 
of conveying ideas is unfortunate. The 
real humor and pathos of the movies is 
largely dependent upon the captions which 
accompany the pictures. It is true, more- 
over, that visual presentation in general 
tends to dispense with the personal influence 
of the teacher and the social interaction of 
the members of the group. Experiments 
should be entered into freely to determine 
just what the movies can best do and what 
they cannot do. The times require research 
rather than propaganda. 


GRADING AND PROMOTION IN 


INTELLIGENCE 


RELATION TO 
TESTING 

One of the most valuable features of the 
Department of Superintendence at Chicago 
was the evening meeting held jointly with 
the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. The general theme of the meeting 
was the use of intelligence tests. The open- 
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ing address by Henry W. Holmes, Dean of 
the Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, on ‘‘The General Philosophy of 
Grading and Promotion in Relation to In- 
telligence Testing’’ has been published in 
School and Society for April 29. The speaker 
pointed out that there must still be argu- 
ments as well as scientific work in education. 
“Determination of facts does not deter- 
mine aims.” “In education it is 
never out of place to argue about aims.”’ 

He then presented a summary of the posi- 
tions which he assumed in the current Year 
Book of the society. Among his contentions 
were: first, that tests of intelligence distin- 
guish with reasonable accuracy between 
children of superior intellectual ability and 
their duller companions; second, segrega- 
tion of gifted children is to their advantage; 
third, this does not necessarily result in 
pushing bright children beyond their perma- 
nent powers of accomplishment; fourth, 
segregation is not undemocratic; fifth, but 
there is nothing in all this which proves the 
advisability of advancing gifted children 
more rapidly through the grades; sixth, 
rapid advancement may be justifiable for 
individuals, but it is questionable as an ad- 
ministrative policy. 

Dr. Holmes contended that it is possible 
to enrich the course of study so as to do jus- 
tice to bright children without pushing them 
through the grades in a shorter time than 
that required by others. ‘“‘We ought not to 
consider rapid advancement the only possi- 
bility. To do so argues poverty of resources 
and ingenuity.” 


THE PROJECT WORK AND DEMOCRACY 


Mr. J. Leroy Stockton, Vice-President of 
the State Teachers College at Santa Bar- 
bara, California, contributes to the Journal 
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of the National Education Association for 
May an interesting summary of his book on 
The Project Method published some little 
time ago. He once more distinguishes be- 
tween the project as method and the project 
as a subject of instruction. Under the first 
head he traces the development of the proj- 
ect idea from Rousseau through Pestalozzi 
and Froebel to Dewey, McMurry, and oth- 
ers of the present time. He agrees with 
Professor Kilpatrick in settling upon pur- 
poseful activity as the essential feature. 

From the standpoint of project work as a 
subject of instruction, Mr. Stockton points 
out the possibility of developing in the 
schools work as the central element just as 
it is in our democracy at large. From this 
point of view the whole of the school course 
would be devoted to purposeful activities 
either in work or in play. A changed atti- 
tude of the pupil toward all work would re- 
sult. He would realize its necessity, its dig- 
nity, its benefits, and its variety suited to 
individual capacities. Such a course might 
be developed through the expansion of the 
present course in manual training. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


The Atlantic Book of Modern Plays. Edited 
by Sterling Andrus Leonard. Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1921. Pp. xiv+ 
324. Price, $1.50. 

Fifteen plays in full with admirable helps for 
the high-school or other student. 

The Language of America. Book Two. By 
Caroline E. Myers and Garry C. Myers. 
New York: Newson & Co., 1922. Pp. 160. 

Material for teaching English to foreigners— 
largely biographical. 

Dramatized Bible Stories for Young People. 
By Mary M. Russell. New York: Geo. 
H. Doran Co., 1921. Pp. 92. Price, $1.00. 


Everyday Manners for American Boys and 
Girls. By the Faculty of the South Phila- 
delphia High School for Girls. New York: 
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Macmillan Co., 
Illus. 
The outgrowth of needs of which the young 
people themselves became aware. 


1922. Pp. xiv+1I5. 


Modern Essays. Selected by Christopher 
Morley. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., 1921. Pp. xii+256. 

From both England and America. 

Longer Plays by Modern Authors. Edited 
by Helen Louise Cohen. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. Pp. xxviii 
+357: 

A companion to a similar volume of short 
plays. 

Teaching to Think. By Julius Boraas. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 
289. 

A manual for teachers, with numerous prac- 
tical exercises, including practice for the teacher 
himself. 

How to Teach Silent Reading to Beginners. 
By Emma Watkins. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1922. Pp. 133. 

In the School Project series. 
Community. Life and Civic Problems. By 

Howard Copeland Hill. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1922. Pp. xxii+528+xxxiii. Illus. 

A text that provides for extensive correlations 

with English, particularly composition. 


Our Little West Indian Cousin. By Emily 


Goddard Taylor. Boston: Page Co., 
1922. Pp.95. Illus. 
Another “‘cousin’”’ in the already long list 


presented in this series. 

Principles of Teaching High School Pupils. 
By Hubert Wilbur Nutt. New York: 
Century Co., 1922. Pp. xiv+359. 

The high school subjects are looked upon as 
means to certain aspects of growth on the part of the 
pupils. 

The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by Melville Best Anderson. 
Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 
Pp. 448. 

A charming rendering into modern English 


verse, adapted to the reader of the time, but never- 
theless a faithful translation. 
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Lives of Poor Boys Who Became Famous. 

New York: T. Y. Crowell, 1922. Pp.375. 
A new edition, well printed, of a standard classic 
for young people. 

Utah, The Land of Blossoming Valleys. 
George Wharton James. Boston: Page 
Co., 1922. Pp.370. Illus. Price, $5.00. 

A new number in the ‘See America First” 
series, all of which might well be in a school library. 

Assets of the Ideal City. By Charles M. 
Fassett. New York: T. Y. Crowell, 
1922. Pp. 177. 

Handbook of Municipal Government. 
Charles M. Fassett. 
Crowell, 1922. 


By 


By 
New York: T. Y. 
Pp. 192. 

A summary of present practice by a former 
mayor. 

Social Studies in Secondary Schools. By a 
Commission on Correlation of Secondary 
and Collegiate Education, with Particular 
Reference to Business Education. Chi- 


cago: University of Chicago Press, 1922. 


Pp. 117. 

A program, with an elaborate bibliography. 

Short Stories of America. By Robert L. 
Ramsay. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co., 
1921. Pp. xii+348. 

Representative stories selected for their regional 
coloring — both the more and the less familiar. 
Loyal Citizenship. By Thomas H. Reed. 

Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1922. 
Pp. 333- 

Government, economics, and sociology simply 
and concretely presented for pupils in the upper 
grammar grades or first of high school. 

The Teacher's Technique. By Charles Elmer 
Holley. New York: Century Co., 1922. 
Pp. x +378. 


A simple and comprehensive presentation of 
current doctrines, with bibliographies and exercises. 


IN PAPER COVERS 


Silent and Oral Reading in the Elementary 
School. ByEmma M.Bolenius. The Proj- 
ect Method. By H. B. Wilson and G. M. 
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Wilson. Material for the Teaching of Citi- 
zenship in the Elementary School. By 
Henry J. Peterson. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Co., 1922, Educational Progress, 
Volume I, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. 


State Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts. 
Sixty-eighth Year, 1921-1922. May, 
1922. 


Arbor Days and Bird Days. Friday, April 
14th and Friday, April 21st, 1922. Har- 
risburg, Pa.: Department of Public In- 
struction. 


Course of Study for Safety Education in Ore- 
gon Schools, 1921. State Printing Dept., 
Salem, Oregon. 


The Thorndike College Entrance Tests in the 
University of California. Compiled by 
J. V. Breitwieser. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity of California Press, January, 1922. 

Scales for Measuring Results of Physics 
Teaching. By Harold Laverne Camp. 
University of Iowa Studies in Education, 
Vol. II, No. 2. 

Girard College. 
Year 1921. 


President’s Report for the 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Home and Moving Pictures. By Minnie 
E. Kennedy. Training in Thrift. By 
Eleanor R. Larrison. American Home 
Series. New York: Abingdon Press, 
1921. 


Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Education: Higher Standards for Teach- 
ers of Industrial Subjects; Organization of 
Instructional Material in Individual Units; 
The Contribution of Correspondence — In- 
struction Methods to Industrial Education; 
Helping the Shop Teacher Through Super- 
vision, by William T. Bawden. Indus- 
trial Education Circular, 1922, Nos. 7, 
8, 9, 10. Statistics of Nurse Training 
Schools, 1919-1920, Bulletin, 1921, No. 
51; Statistics of State Universities and 
State Colleges, Bulletin, 1921, No. 53. 








